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JACK-SNIPE 
By ERNEST 


; SHE Wilson snipe (or jack- 
> snipe) furnishes excellent 
sport for the hunters, both 
in spring and fall, and. is 
about the only game bird, 
strictly speaking, which can 
be successfully hunted 
aid of a dog. Of course 





without the 
dogs are used in hunting snipe, and a 
good retriever is a great advantage in 
the pursuit of this bird; but fine shoot- 
ing can be had without the dogs, if a 


man knows how to hunt them. Where 
they are hunted in the cane and wild rice 
a retriever will find birds which would 
otherwise be lost; but in most cover fre- 
quented by the jack-snipe, a man who is 
used to marking dead birds will lose very 
few snipe in the course of a day. An- 
other peculiarity about snipe is, that a 
winged bird (instead of skulking away 
like the quail, ruffed grouse, prairie- 
chicken or duck) will begin to hop up 
and down at the near approach of the 
hunter, and a winged jack-snipe is much 
easier to retrieve than a dead one. 
Jack-snipe haunt wet ground, but ALL 
wet ground is not good snipe ground. It 
takes quite a bit of experience before a 
man will instinctively pick out good 
ground from a waste of marshy or low 
territory. It can be laid down as a maxim 
that where the grass is thick and tall, 
even with plenty of water around and 
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among the grass, there will be no snipe. 
On the contrary, where the grass has 
been beaten down—as in pastures, with 
muddy and boggy spots scattered about 
and sparsely mixed with cover—you will 
find the birds. Of course there will occa- 
sionally be found birds in unexpected 
places, but the rule is as I have here 
given it. Wet prairies, where there are 
sloughs and shallow pools, and where the 
grass is shorn and ragged from fires and 
then grown up short and spare again, 
will often hold myriads of the birds. 
They will be found also at the edges of 
small ponds, and even lakes, and along 
ditches running through low fields. 

30ggy cow pastures, where the ground 
is low and where there is short and 
sparse cover scattered around the mud- 
holes, is usually a certain place to find 
them. In the duck marshes, among the 
tall cane, I have run across them where 
they were as thick as black-birds, and 
when the water is high they may be 
found on the little tussocky islands that 
are thickly scattered about in some of the 
marshes. 

In the South they frequent the rice 
fields, and river bottoms ‘are favorite 
abiding places for them. Both in the 
spring and fall they may be found in wet 
cornfields, sometimes when they are not 
to be found elsewhere. So much for the 
habitat of these erratic-flying long-bills. 
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There is something about snipe ground, 
to an expert, which is open reading; to 
the novice, all wet ground looks alike. 

Some men never learn to shoot snipe. 
This kind of shooting is invariably wing- 
shooting. I believe I have seen perhaps 
half a dozen snipe on the ground in a 
course of over 25 years’ snipe-shooting. 
It is also, by necessity, single and double- 
bird shooting, as snipe do not fly in 
flocks. Whisps or skeins of snipe, so 
called, may be seen sometimes, flying 
high over a marsh or pasture or prairie ; 
but seldom indeed does the hunter have 
an opportunity for getting a shot at a 
flock of jack-snipe. Cross-shots occur 
rarely, where a man kills two birds as a 
pair cross, or where one bird rises, fol- 
lowed by another which gets in line suffi- 
ciently to enable the hunter to get both 
birds with the contents of one barrel. 
This, in my experience, is also an un- 
usual occurrence. Singles and doubles is 
the rule in snipe-shooting. This being 
the case, a man necessarily picks his bird. 

Now the flight of the snipe, with its 
erratic and bat-like twists, is the most de- 
ceiving in the world. The old-time writ- 
ers, even such a noted authority as Frank 
Forester, speak of waiting for a shot 
after the snipe jumps, until he has reeled 
off his preliminary gyrations, which is 
supposed to take about 4o yards of reel- 
ing and writhing, and that then he settles 
down and flies straight-away. Maybe he 
did long ago, but not now—not always, 
any way. 

Wild snipe I have met have had a habit 
of sometimes springing from the ground 
with a twist, and rising until they were 
high in the air—finally disappearing in 
cork-screw evolutions in the clouds. As 
for settling down to that smooth, 
straight-away motion, they never did. 
Others of the family have started low to 
the ground, twisting until they too were 
clear out of range. Others have sailed 
away almost as level as a quail, but low 
to the ground. Others have risen and 
dodged about like bats. Very few jump 
alike. Now, I have demonstrated, at 
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least to my own satisfaction, that there 
is a certain spring the birds give as they 
leave the ground, which carries them 
just so far before they get the second 
motion forward or sideways begun. 
There must of course be the leap from 
cover with the aid of both wings and 
feet. This leap—half wing-motion, half 


leg-motion—starts them on their mad 


career. 

Now there is a psychological moment, 
just when the rising impetus reaches its 
apex, when the snipe is apparently sus- 
pended in the air. He must put all his 
force of leg and pinion into the first dart, 
and the second effort follows almost in- 
stantaneously on the heels of the first. 
But just at the close of that first leap, 
and immediately before the wings get 
busy with the final flight, there is, to my 
mind, an almost imperceptible, perhaps 
you may call it even an invisible, pause. 

Give me the benefit of at least 30 years 
continuous snipe-shooting; there has 
never been a year for that length of time 
that I have not shot at least one snipe, 
and there were manys years when I 
hunted them for weeks together. Al- 
lowing this, I claim that a man should 
shoot as the bird jumps—aiming to catch 
him at that spot where the force of the 
upward spring has been expended. 
Snipe-shooting? Yes, and of the most 
intricate sort; for sometimes the first 
leap may be straight up, sometimes side- 
ways, sometimes a rise and a swift de- 
scent, describing an up and a downward 
shoot. But when a jack-snipe rises and 
skims low and like a quail, you can shoot 
over him a few inches and do it delib- 
erately. But in the majority of cases 
shoot just as the bird jumps, and train 
your eyes and nerves to calculate for 
that opening jump. If you wait until 
after this, he may dodge aside when you 
think you have him and your load of 
shot will injure only space. Keep your 
gun at a ready when you are ‘hunting 
jack-snipe, both barrels cocked, and as 
the bird rises your gun should fall to 
your shoulder simultaneously with his 
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leap and your finger should press the 
trigger instantly—your load of shot be- 
ing calculated to sprinkle the space where 
the force of that first upward motion has 
exhausted itself and your bird hangs, air- 
suspended, for the faintest fraction of an 
instant. 

Your pottering shot will never do for 
“jacks.” The comparatively regular 
flight of quail, ruffed grouse and prairie- 
chickens allows considerable delibera- 
tion. There is of course a good deal of 
snap-shooting in ruffed grouse cover, but 
the flight of the bird is regular and his 
size is against him. In duck-shooting 
there is the absence of the spiral motion 
of the snipe, and, again, the mark is 
much larger. But in snipe-shooting your 
target is small and the flight is both swift 
and erratic. The result is, that the good 
snipe shot is a quick shot. 

Now all that has gone before neces- 
sarily applies to the single birds, jumped 
one after another. But very often, in 
fact right along, the birds get up even 
two and three at a time—separated per- 
haps by a few yards’ distance. This calls 
for fresh means and measures. Your 
first bird is to be caught on the end of 
the long jump, the same as any single 
bird; but the second bird, the other end 
of the double, requires different treat- 
ment. His first jump has been so nearly 
timed with the first bird’s leap that you 
cannot possibly nail him at the end of his 
leap; because, before you can swing to 
cover him, he is away on his second edi- 
tion of flight. 

It is on these second birds of the double 
that the art of snipe-shooting reaches its 
highest pinnacle of intuition and ac- 
curacy. The second shot cannot be a 
pottering one. Granted that a long shot 
can be made by a choke-bored gun, and 
that one pellet of shot will drop a snipe, 
the second bird has nevertheless got.a 
good start—and he is going some, let me 
tell you. 

The second shot must be sent so as to 
cross his angle of flight in such a manner 
that he literally flies into the shot. Abso- 
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lutely straight-away shots on the second 
snipe are rare. The tendency of snipe is 
to rise. They may rise left-quartering, 
right-quartering, towering, left or right 
cross, or even shading into left or right 
quartering. The tendency in all of these 
flights, except the straight right and left 
cross shots, is upward. Bearing this in 
mind, a man can ordinarily aim above. 
As to how far ahead, sometimes, on the 
shading to quartering shots, and even 
true quartering shots, he need not hold 
but a trifle ahead. On the straight right 
and left cross shots he can see more 
clearly whether the bird is rising or not, 
and his chief care should be to hold 
ahead far enough. If the bird is rising, 
he can see to allow for this much better 
than on any other shots. When, how- 
ever, the bird is crossing to right or left 
and descending, then comes the tug of 
war. To aim ahead of and below a de- 
scending jack-snipe, is what makes the 
best expert extend himself. A quarter- 
ing bird which is descending does not 
make so puzzling a mark, at least to me. 
A first-class snipe-shot is both born and 
made. He will have the natural intui- 
tion and judgment of distance and he 
must have plenty of practice if he would 
keep his skill. 

You will hear much of walking down- 
wind to hunt snipe, so that they may rise 
against the wind and make better marks. 
Very well and good; but if the birds are 
plentiful, walk them up any way, and 
learn to shoot them singles and doubles, 
with or against the wind, and without 
benefit of clergy. 

Some snipe-shooting in particular lo- 
calities is herculean work, toiling through 
cane and wallowing among root-floored 
morasses. Other places a man can walk 
about in some wet pasture on almost solid 
ground and get 25 or more birds with 
the least possible exertion. A 12 or 16 
gauge gun, cylinder bored in the right- 
hand barrel and full-choked in the left, 
is the best gun for the purpose. The 
modified choke in the right-hand barrel 
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will too often tear them up, for they are 
particularly tender birds. 

On a dark, windy day, get out your 
duck gun—full-choked in both barrels— 
if you want to hunt snipe. They will rise 
then at long distances, 50 yards and more 
away, and if you get a bird to every four 
shells you are doing well enough. But 
on warm, bright, lazy days, even a full- 
cylinder bored gun will do best; for they 
will get up right under your feet and 
with a cylinder-bored gun you can cut 
them down at 20 feet and not hash them. 
No. 8 shot for general use; yet on windy 
days, when snipe are wild, a man will do 
better with a combination of 7s in the 
right-hand barrel and 6s for the left. 
Yes, 6s; for the second shots will be long 
ones, and one grain of shot will kill a 
snipe; and the 6s will not be drifted by 
the wind like the 8s will. 

No more handsome or aristocratic bird 
flies than the “ jack.” Fall jack-snipe 
shooting, in good territory, ranks next 
with me to canvasback shooting over de- 
coys. After that, mallard shooting with 
live decoys ; and then quail, ruffed grouse 
and prairie-chicken shooting. 

The draining of vast marshy districts 
restricts more and more each year the 
available ground for the snipe. My last 
birds were killed in a wet cornfield, 
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among stunted corn-stalks. 


They were 
wild, and required the duck gun to per- 


suade them to their doom. Yet in the 
Far North, and even more particularly in 
the Far South, snipe-shooting will be 
good for many years to come. 

As a table bird, the jack-snipe ranks 
with the choicest of them all. When fat, 
they have enough fat to be fried in their 
own grease. No one should eat more 
than eleven at one meal, as they are ex- 
ceedingly rich. The limit in some of the 
States is 25 birds for a day’s shooting. 
Make it 18. A dozen and a half jack- 
snipe make a nice bunch of birds, and 
leave some for that useful and unassum- 
ing member of society, “the other fel- 
low.” 

And now, dear reader, I seem to hear 
the still, small voice of Anxious Sub- 
scriber asking: “ How about shooting 
jack-snipe that are flying overhead—birds 
that some other hunter has scared up?” 

Excuse me, my dear fellow, I am no 
information bureau. I have shot jack- 
snipe for a matter of 30 years. I have 
killed a number of jack-snipe flying over- 
head. I have also (tread lightly) missed 
several of them under such circumstances. 
Perhaps you may enlighten me, my boy. 
I am in a receptive mood as to that ques- 
tion of yours. Suppose you give me a 
tip. After you, my dear Alphonse! 


A CAMERA STUDY OF THE BLUE-WINGED TEAL. 


By BONNYCASTLE DALE. 


66 -WAHBUMAUN!” (see him) ex- 
claimed the Mississauga. We 
were standing on the north point 

of the Island of the Beaver—a cedar and 

birch and maple clad island, midway 
across Rice Lake, Canada. In front of 
us, a mile to the north, the heavy ice of 
the lake was cut by the current of the 

Otonabee River, far out from the river’s 

entering mouth. This tiny crack—a mere 

blue ribbon, sparkling amid the white ice 

—had only been open since sunrise three 

hours ago, and already it was crowded 


with the vanguard of the wild ducks’ 
spring migration. What a wondrous in- 
stinct the Creator has implanted in these 
feathered breasts! No sooner has the 
advancing season prepared a place big 
enough for their active bodies to swim in, 
than Lo! they appear on the horizon— 
at first mere wavering dots; then swiftly 
moving grey lines pencilled on the clouds; 
then, under the powerful glass, they de- 
velope into blue-winged teal, and as they 
sweep past on noiseless wings and, curv- 
ing to the wind, alight in the newly 
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opened crack the red man involuntarily 
exclaims ‘‘See him!” 

The teal had mated in the south and 
arrived in pairs, nearly all blue-wings; 
the green-winged are very rare up here, 
at least on the line of migration that goes 
north over New York State and the 
Province of Ontario and seek nesting 
places as far back as the “Height O’ 
Land.”’ Here and in the clay belt to the 


‘north, among the muskegs, the summer 


ducks—teal, mallard, widgeon, wood 
ducks, pintails 


ly, gracefully and with evident delight 
when driven to it by hunger. 

All the remainder of April the mated 
teal swam along the shores of the se- 
cluded bays, eyeing the most desired 
nesting places but making no effort 
towards building until a certain signal— 
unseen or unread by man—should tell 
all the feathered hosts that weave their 
homes near the lake and river that high 
water time was past. Day after day my 
assistant Fritz, the fat boy and I, paddled 

through all 





and hooded 
mergansers— 
mark their most 
northern line of 
nesting places; 
the blue-bills, 
red-heads, can- 
vasbacks and 
ruddies go a full 
degree further 
and then in the 
snow line we find 
the whistler 
(American gold- 
en-eye), the buf- 
fle-head and the 
coween, placing 
their rude nests 
along the shores 
of James’ Bay. 
All our wild- 
rice filled and 
drowned land 
and marsh-bor- 
dered lake offers 
excellent cover 
for the shy blue- 
winged to make her nest, as these spring 
flooded lands are full of snails, spatter- 
dock, lodged wild oats, wild celery, wind- 
blown sunken wild rice, wild onions (the 
Muskrat Apple of the Mississaugas), 
sweet flag root, fronds of the parrot 
grass, succulent maskinonge weed, the 
tender sprout of the flag, and if the bird 
be hard driven myriads of minnows, and 
I have yet to meet a breed of ducks that 
will not catch fish—yea, and do it swift- 
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these secluded 
drowned lands 
and marshy 
creeks and bays. 
On every hand 
rail and crake 
spattered off, 
ducks jumped 
quacking, bit- 
terns boomed, 
herons rose with 
that dismal 
squawk of theirs, 
snipe and plover 
swept off on 
graceful wings, 
and, excepting 
the high-perched 
homes of the 
herons, nota nest 
was to be seen. 
We specially 
} noted this on a 
Friday evening 
paddle. The 
water was still 
very high when 
our long olive-green cedar canoe stuck 
its bow into the channels. Next day, all 
the game birds were busily building and 
from that morning the water fell steadily. 
What was the signal ? 

The teal usually choose the marshy 
shore of a lonely bay or the flag grown 
edge of a secluded bog to build their nest 
on. It took the pair we were diligently 
watching just two full days to thorough- 
ly complete the work; first she tore out 
the centre of the clump of beaver grass 
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and bog wire, he nobly assisting by eat- 
ing any stray morsal that might be in 
her way and thus delay her. With a 
luxurious Myamph! he tucked his head 
over on his back and slept in the brilliant 
sunlight while she worked; every little 
while we could see him open his eye; 
then, satisfied that he was an excellent 
sentry, he fell asleep again; never once 
did he assist her, unless sundry quick 
sharp half quacks made her work faster 
and thus do his share. But it was almost 
human to see him wake up and shake 
himself, while his beautiful livery glis- 
tened in the sun: black with white 
crescent on the head, edged with laven- 
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Locally we call this bird the blue- 
winged teal. In some of the States | 
have met it as the summer teal and the 
white-faced. Across the Mississippi I 
have heard it called by the appropriate 
name of cinnamon teal. By any name it 
is the same shy, elusive bird—as hard to 
hit as a streak of winnowing light when 
it flies before the wind, doing go miles 
an hour easily. We have timed the 
shots between “‘hides’’ 800 yards apart 
at a single blue-wing. Luckily for our 
experiment, the Indians were shooting 
yards behind; the 30-mile wind was fool- 
ing them. Twenty-two seconds it took 
that black streak to make the distance. 














YOUNG BLUE-WINGED TEAL TAKING SURF BATH. 





der—a resplendent head dress, sitting 
jauntily over a coat of speckled buff and 
brown, barred with glittering blue and 
green wing marks; add to this the red- 
dish buff vest, the yellow legs, the shin- 
ing black bill and you have the little 
Prince Charming of the Marshes. Her 
Ladyship was much more modestly 
clothed; her coat was dusky brown, all 
the feathers daintily edged with buff—a 
spotted beauty, with only the blue and 
green of the wing bars to liven it up a bit. 
Did you ever notice that, excepting a 
certain class of bipeds, all the females of 
the kingdoms are soberly, modestly clad. 


Never noticing the decoys, it passed over 
—totally ignoring the loud Rip-bang- 
bung! of the ancient weapons. 

The nesting teal was so shy that she 
flared every time we landed the canoe 
near the nest; so we took the plan of 
dropping a few twigs, branches wild-rice 
straw or pussy willow near the nest, un- 
til we had quite a pile. In this we in- 
serted the camera and drew off to picture 
the bird. She eyed the pile with evident 
alarm, alighted, walked onto the nest, 
cuddled the eight bluish-white eggs with 
her feet and sat staring at the brilliant 
lens, apparently afraid to jump. “Clang!” 
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rang the curtain; ‘‘Myamph!”’ called the 
springing duck—and we present you 
with the film’s impression of a setting teal. 

We later caught a glimpse of her after 
the incubation. There were 11 eggs in 
the nest. Several had been stolen by 
that pest of the game birds, the sparrow. 
In all its varieties the sparrow is the uni- 
versal thief. Never in our experience 
have we found any other bird robbing 
the ducks’ nests. It is the song or chip- 
ping, or some other of the detestable 
sparrow family. Mainly from this cause 
the total hatch from the teals’ nests 


the broken ones, the incubation will pro- 
ceed as before. 

In trying to compare the spring plum- 
age with the fall, we find on the young 
birds a greater brilliancy. On the adults 
certainly the colors seem fresher, but it 
is hard to beat a blue-winged drake’s 
colors when he drops splashing into the 
decoys in September. We noticed that 
the mother bird preferred to bring up her 
youngsters near her nest. In fact we 
have seen them roosting near it, but 
never could we get a picture of the 
downy wee young; they scattered off 
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would not make a good 50 per cent. of 
the eggs laid. For years we have kept 
a close watch on all the ducks’ nests we 
find each season, visiting them each week 
if at all possible, and 50 per cent. is near 
the mark. One bird laid about 40 eggs 
in three nests before she got out a small 
hatch. This little demon creeps through 
the grass like a rat and punctures several 
eggs, eating a little of the contents of 
each. Some ducks will promptly desert 
the nest; others will throw out the 
chipped eggs. If we arrive in time to 
clean up the spattered eggs and remove 


and sank like so many divers the mo- 
ment our olive-green monster poked its 
nose into the bay. Time after time we 
have waited with both cameras set, and, 
except many mosquito bites, achieved 
nothing. Once I saw the young in the 
early dawn asleep with the mother; she 
instantly started for cover but there was 
no sign of the drake. It is usual in 
nearly all the duck families for the male 
birds to gather together and have a right 
royal time, feeding and pruning and oil- 
ing and sleeping, while the overworked 
female raises the family. We notice that 
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he usually joins them when the brood is 
large enough to swim and feed and dive 
well before they are able to fly. The 
notes of the young were the merest Pete! 
pete! pete! but the mother developes 
several different notes during this season : 
the low call to gather them, the cleared 
low quack when she finds food, the 
vibrant note of alarm when a hawk passes 
over. I have seen her peck at intruding 
birds—game birds that were feeding near 

peck hard at them, almost hissing out 
her low Myamphs! When she mounts 
and flies above 
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—tred streaks of fire tearing up into the 
darkness, the heavy Rip-bang-bung! of 
ancient Indian weapons and the quacking 
and splashing of falling ducks—very few 
teal were in the bags that night. We 
saw a few single birds flying with the 
black ducks—birds that had come with 
the dusky mallards from some far north- 
ern lake where these big birds seek 
shelter during the day. How these be- 
come separated from their own families 
we cannot tell. We know the teal breed 
all over the northern part of Ontario, in 





pairs scattered 
the scuttling widely, and 
flock, uttering that later they 
loud clear gather into 
alarm calls, flocks ; but we 


the drake al- 
ways joins her 
if within call. 
The only fam- 
ily they seem 
to mix with 
are the big | 
black ducks. | 
It is indeed 
comical to see 
one of these 
wee birds 
speeding 
along ina 
flock of dusky 
mallards; they 
always look 


like a “flap- 





have never 
seen a flock 
before the 
18th or 20th 
of the month; 
then is teal 
time. One 
day last fall 
(Sept. 22) my 
fat lad Fritz 
and I were 
crouched in 
the canoe, 
hidden by the 
wild-rice 
straw walls of 
our blind. It 
was after 











per,” just tak- 
ing wing 
among the big 
birds, but they 
could easily fly away from them—yea, 
almost double them in speed. 

And now the first of September is ap- 
proaching. All the ducks are gathered 
.in the deeply hidden rice grown bays— 
feeding, sunning themselves and letting 
the wing feathers grow good and strong. 
We got a picture of a young teal on the 
sand, taking a surf bath just before its 
wings are strong enough to fly with. It 
looked so contented sitting there. Al- 
though Sept. 1 opened in its usual way 


S THE BLUE-WINGED TEAL IN MOTION. 
Drawn fiom life by LYNN B. HUNT. 


lunch. The 
day was hot 
with a light 
sou’wester 
blowing and ours was the only occupied 
blind in the great wild rice beds; the 
decoys bobbed alongside and our set 
cameras were either strapped to the plat- 
form that commanded the decoys or lay 
useless in the bottom of the craft. 

“Are those pigeons?” Fritz whispered. 
I peeped over the top of the front wall 
and right in front, almost within gunshot, 
swept the first flock of the teal flight; 
along they sped, never noticing ‘the de- 
coys, and settled lightly into the rice a 
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few hundred yards to the west. Half a 
mile eastward another black swallowlike 
line was approaching; these developed 
into blue-wings also and darted by with 
that swift careless flight and dropped in 
with their mates; for half an hour the 
flocks arrived—20 to 30 in a bunch. 
Not a single one of all the hundreds 
offered to decoy; at last all were in and 
we estimated that about 750 had arrived. 
In vain we waited for a picture, so we 
finally decided to jump them without 
firing and scurry back, hoping for them 
on the return. We paddled silently 
through the tall standing rice, pushed 
the canoe into a firm bit and both stood 
up. It was a glorious sight. Scattered 
all around us were pairs of feeding teal ; 
the nearest ones jumped and flew ahead 
and alighted and immediately began rice 
gathering again; we saw they were very 
hungry and pushing slowly ahead watched 
them jump or scuttle out of the road; 
they fed as greedily as any barnyard 
duck; at last we dropped our paddles 
rattling on the thwarts ; the hollow drum- 
like noise jumped the entire bed and 
away they flew in large flocks. No 
sooner were we hidden behind our rice 
blind again than they began to pour back. 
One settled lightly into the decoys and 
we snapped her as she swam through. 
A hundred yards across from us a steady 
flight poured, but these new birds were 
shy of the blind on their first appearance ; 
clever little birds, they had run the 
gauntlet on some northern lake and 
carelessly as they flew they were inces- 
santly watching. A big black duck 
swooped for the decoys and drew with 
him a passing blue-wing. We peered 
through the rice straw, watching. The 
teal followed every movement of the big- 
ger duck, its regular friend among all 
the feathered game. Clang! went the 
machine, up sprang the ill-mated pair, 
and we noticed that the teal refused to 
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decoy to the feeding flocks and followed 
the big black chap out of the bed. 

The Mississaugas had spied the swift: 
flying flocks and the beds roared out a 
fiery welcome as the sun descended. It 
is wonderful to watch a swiftly advancing 
flock of teal swerve from side to side, 
avoiding the well concealed hunters. At 
first one would think they flew without 
much caution; on the contrary, they are 
as observant as any duck and perfect lit- 
tle divers when wounded and are one of 
the few ducks that will bite at the hand 
that picks them up. We had one little 
blue-wing, badly wing-tipped, it was alive 
when we got to camp and I called to 
Fritz not to kill it, as I might splinter the 
wing and save it; but it fought us both 
so savagely that in mercy I was obliged 
to dispatch it. 

The kill had been good, the swift flight 
of the birds making both Indians and 
whites puncture many holes in the at- 
mosphere, but twenty couple of the sweet 
eating birds hung before the tents of the 
red men. For a week or ten days the 
flock stays each year, getting wilder and 
better educated all the time; so clever 
do they become that they will scuttle off 
in the rice rather than jump before the 
advancing canoe. By Oct. 1 the teal 
resume their migration, leaving usually 
just after daylight and mounting high 
before we lose sight of them ; the weather 
is still warm, the rice and wild celery 
plentiful, but they understand many things 
and away they go. One scene lingers 
with us. Just before sunset, as we 
crouched low for the next flock, we saw 
a blue-wing speeding down the wind like 
an arrow, and right behind it on soft 
swift wings a big hawk dashed. Past us 
they went—a big and little blue in the 
dusk. Headlong into the tall standing 
wild oat the duck crashed; up with a 
rushing noise the hawk mounted right 
into a stream of No. 6s and sank back 
dead into the crackling straw. 
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By ROSS KINER. 
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O you know where Rickel Store is? 
Well, I do. Sometimes they call it 
Eight Mile, because it is eight miles 
from anywhere. My brother-in-law on 
my wife's side—that makes him my right- 
hand brother-in-law—runs_ the _ store. 
He’s red-headed. He owns a cow, two 
pigs, a plug horse and a bird dog; and 
a red-cheeked wife and two kids live with 
him. 
“Scrub” runs the only other business 
house in Eight Mile—the blacksmith shop 








across the road; that is, he runs it when 
there ain't anything to shoot or when the 
season is closed. Scrub is of the salt of 
the earth. l’ve been hunting ducks with 
him—but that is another story. 

Rickel Store stands at the cross-roads, 
just beyond the Big Slough, where years 
and years ago—before the dredge came 
up and tore its marshy heart out—the 
old-time hunters killed jack-snipe by the 
hundreds and ducks and geese for their 
feathers only. O those days! those days! 
Wish I had been born 50 years before I 
was ! 

They are good people with hearts of 
gold that live round about the store: a 
jolly friendly people, hard workers and 
the best of neighbors, and if you are a 
gentleman their well-tilled farms are 
open for the enjoyment of any sport that 
lies thereon. 

Rickel Store is just half-way to Atkin- 
son and the Green River bottoms. Atkin- 
son is where my mother lives; I always 


go home twice a year and stay a week 
each time if possible. 

I headed that way on the 16th of 
April, for there had come word of 


’ 


sé 


lashins ” of snipe, and, while I am no 
Dr. Yorke, I know a “ jack” when I see 
one, and in addition I know just what 
the little Parker (packed with 2% drams 
Dupont and 1 oz. No. 7 chilled) will do 
if you point her straight. Besides, if 
there is anything I like better than snipe- 
shooting, it is more snipe-shooting. 

You see, we always try to make Har- 
ry’s for dinner. “Harry” is my red- 
headed brother-in-law’s front name. I 
barely had the old grey safely in the barn 
before Lawrence, my boy of 10 years, 
tried to lead Harry’s condensed milk fac- 
tory out to water. 
in town, so he wasn't to blame for not 


Lawrence was raised 
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knowing how to properly drag a cow up 
to a galvanized tub and fill her full of 
water. The old cow got away from him, 
tore down the fence and took to the 
woods. Harry started to cuss, but I says, 
“Now, hold on! don’t get excited; I'll 
catch her, all right.” So I and the kid 
hotfooted after her. 

I finally got hold of the rope attached 
to her halter and we started for the barn; 
that cow seemed to be in an awful hurry. 
I told her to wait; that I was coming as 
fast as I could—about to feet to a step, I 
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“ Huh!” kid says. He didn’t believe me, 
that I knew; but then he hasn't the 
proper reverence for old age and parental 
dignity that he should have. [’ll fan him 
some day when he acts like that. 

After dinner we headed for Atkinson. 
I say we, because when I go Bridget and 
the kids go too—no trips alone for me. 
I want the whole family, even to my cin- 
namon colored setter pup that looks like 
a Collie and acts like a Chink ; he chewed 
up eight towels, two shirts and a pair of 
socks out of last week’s wash while the 








BILL TAKES A SNAP-SHOT OF OUR OUTFIT. 





think. But either she didn’t understand 
or else she was stubborn and didn’t want 
to, any way. Before long she struck a 
patch of blackberry bushes: she went 
tight on through, while I staid in the 
bushes. Kid came up panting and says, 
“ Pa, why didn’t you hold her?” “ Well, 
I'll tell you, Pal,” I replied; “she is a 
very valuable cow and I didn’t want to 
exert my almost superhuman strength 
and check her too sudden. I might have 
broken her neck and then Uncle Harry 
would have been very much offended.” 


gentle spring breeze was swinging the 
clothesline to and fro. Bridget wanted 
to kill him but I says, “ No, don’t you 
do it; think how handy that practice he 
got on them socks will come in when 
they begin to pay the bounty on 
‘chucks.’ ” 

We have to cross Green River on the 
way to Atkinson. I had heard they were 
straightening the old river, but I was not 
prepared for the shock it gave me when 
I saw the actual work. In place of the 
curving, sleepy river of my boyhood days 
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and the old low-railed wooden bridge, I 
saw an ugly ditch, a glaring red-painted 
iron bridge, while below the new bridge 
a monster dredge chugged and puffed 
and rattled as it tore huge chunks out of 
the high bank in Krupp’s Bend—the best 
catfish hole in all the river. A while ago 
a foolish boy wrote some verses about 
Green River. The last verse went some- 
thing like this: 
‘*Old Green River’s still a-flowing, 
And will flow as days go by, 
Just the same as in the old days 
Beneath the same old sky.’’ 


That boy takes it all back; it isn’t true. 
I stopped old Jack on the bridge for a 
moment. “ Pal,” I says, “ right up there 
is where your Pa pretty near got 
drowned. He was fuller of water than 
a Dutchman is of beer on the Fourth of 
July, and right down there is where he 
caught that four-pound catfish that 
horned him in the hand and makes his 
little finger crooked till this day.” 

“Little woman,” I says; “ it’s Good- 
bye to the dear old river now.” I guess 
my voice was a little husky; I know my 
eyes were a bit misty, for she answered: 
“ Yes, dear; it’s Good-bye; times have 
changed. We can’t help it,’ she con- 
tinued—" it’s progress, you know.” Yes, 
I knew. Progress, you are to blame for 
many a heartache when a boy goes back 
home. 

I hadn't any more than kissed my 
mother and got one hold-back unsnapped, 
when Bill shows up. Bill is a particular 
friend of mine; he pushes a pencil and 
sets type on the local paper. “ Hello, 
Bill! ” I says—* how’s the L. C. Smith? ” 
“ Fine!” he answered; “ but I ain’t got 
time to talk with you now; I want to 
hustle up to the house and see about some 
music.” “ Yah,” I says, “I know what 
kind of music you are looking for. It’s 
about 16 years old, it’s name is Nellie and 
you'll find it on the piano stool.” “Oh! 
go to Oshkosh!” Bill says and starts off. 
Now ain’t that funny! You see, Nellie 
is my little sister but she’s getting big 
now and her hair is auburn. I used to 
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call her Snootz and her hair was red, 
but why a man when he wants to see a 
girl claims he wants to borrow music, 
beats me. 

Bill got all over his mad before night. 
He found me up-town after supper, set 
up the cigars—prospective brother-in- 
law, you know—and gave me to under- 
stand that he wanted to go hunting in 
the morning. “Why,” he says, “ the 
snipe are so thick this year that all you 
have to do is to kick around in the 
meadows a while; get ’em stirred up 
good; then slam both barrels into the 
thickest locking bunch, pick up what you 
want and come home.” (You wouldn't 
have needed that information I gave you 
in regard to Bill’s being a newspaper 
man, after a break like that.) I told him 
I couldn't gro in the morning, but if he 
could curb his hot young sporting blood 
until afternoon I’d take him out and trim 
him to a frazzle. 

After dinner I asked Grandpa if I 
could drive his pony. ‘‘ Why, certainly,” 
he answered; “only be careful of him.” 
Now Grandpa’s pony isn’t the best horse 
in the worid but he thinks he is—so that 
settles it. God bless and keep my Grand- 
pa! As loving and true a Grandpa as 
any boy ever had; and Grandma? Grand- 
ma is asleep these ten years agone, and 
when she went away I know a boy whose 
heart was well-nigh bursting with the 
grief he could not control, for he knew 
that in all the years that stretched before 
him he never could find a friend that 
could take his Grandma’s place. (Oh, 
Our Father! take care of the grandmas; 
for many a boyish trouble is smoothed 
out at grandma’s knee and many a time 
grandma’s arms are the Court of Last 
Appeal, when Papa or Mamma have 
passed judgment and the painful sen- 
tence of intimate acquaintance with the 
trunk-strap in the woodshed is about to 
be carried out.) Grandpa even hitched 
up for me—giving me, as he did so, min- 
ute instructions as to how I was to drive 
and in what manner I was to attach the 
pony by means of a half-inch rope to 
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fence-post er willow tree when I wanted 
to get out and shoot. 

We tied up first at the corn-crib on the 
Johnson “eighty.” I got into serious 
trouble once when I was a kid right at 
that same corn-crib. The eighty used to 
be all meadow. Mr. Johnson resided in 
town but he would take his teams and 


-with his sons’ help harvest the hay and 


haul it to his big hay barn in town. One 
of his sons was named George and one 
of his teams was a mule team. I was 


loaded up the second wagon. That day 
they drove the mule team out first. 
George yelled at me to come and hold 
them while he pitched on the other load 
I didn’t want to, but he says, “ Get up 
there! get them ribbons or walk to town ” 
—so I got. I had just nicely settled my- 
self on top of that sweet smelling load of 
wild hay, when those long-eared cusses 
started. I didn’t wait; I didn’t even hol- 
ler Whoa! I just dropped the lines and 
slid off. George was too far away to do 
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“The first jack that got up Bill killed deader than a boot before I got squared around.” 





afraid of George but a heap lot more 
afraid of the mules. A bunch of us kids 
would ride out on the empty racks and 
back on a load and Oh! it was great fun! 
The road is piked up pretty high right at 
the corn-crib, with a deep ditch on each 
side, while a plank bridge led from the 
meadow across the east ditch onto the 
highway. They would load up one 
wagon ; drive it out onto the road; then 
get one of us kids to climb up and hold 
the team, while they went back and 


any good. The mules swung off the pike 
down into the ditch and upset the load. 
I walked to town. 

As Bill and I waded the west ditch and 
scrambled through the wire fence I made 
a mental vow I’d show that boy how to 
shoot snipe. The first jack that got up 
Bill killed deader than a boot before I got 
squared around. That’s the way it went 
all the afternoon—when I got a good 
shot I couldn’t connect. I didn’t get a 
bird while Bill was picking up seven, and 
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some rattling good kills he made too. 
Bill got all swelled up. I didn’t offer 
any excuse; when I’m trimmed I’m 
trimmed and that’s the end of it. The 
next morning we hunted the Fritzche and 
Meranville pastures. I nailed eight while 
Bill was getting two, but I must say one 
thing: Bill didn’t get the shooting I did 
or I’m afraid I would have got dusted 
again. 

I had a peculiar experience with a 
winged bird that morning. He flushed 
at the edge of a ditch and swung, a nice 
left-quarterer, out and over the green pas- 
ture. At the snap of the Dupont, he 
went down and I saw him hit the sod; 
then gather himself, run a few yards and 
disappear. I hunted for that bird a full 


half-hour ; there was absolutely no cover 
and I was puzzled. Finally I caught a 
glimpse of his eye and there he was, cud- 
dled snugly in an old cow track—his 
color matching the half-dried dirt at the 
bottom and sides of the track perfectly. 
If he hadn’t been so badly damaged I 


should have given him his life, for he was 
sure a wise old jack. Anything like that 
happening when I’m shooting bothers 
me; I hate to kill a bird like him. On 
the way home, Bill took a snap-shot with 
his camera at old Jack, the rig, some kids 
I’d picked up on the road and me. 

I want to tell you a little incident that 
happened the Friday before I went hunt- 
ing. Bess—she’s my other sister (mar- 
ried a fellow by the name of Pete, he’s 
Dutch and my left-handed brother-in- 
law )—Bess says to me Friday morning, 
“Have you seen our automobile?” 
“Why, no—didn’t know you had one,” I 
answered. So she leads me out to the 
“Garage” (it used to be the buggy 
house) and shows me a cross between a 
Marsh harvester and an invalid chair. 
There were two greasy shoes and part 
of a pair of overalls sticking out from 
beneath the Devil wagon and I says, 
“ Bess, why don’t you call in the under- 
taker and the coroner and have them re- 
move the corpse, after you run over any 
one before you come home.” “ Corpse!” 
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Bess. sniffed—‘‘ Why, that’s Pete.” 
“Hello, Pete! What’s the matter?” 
“ Belly-band slipped and she don’t drop 
sand the way she ought to,”’ he answered. 
“Say!” I says; “ you come out to the 
barn and I'll show you an auto that’s 15 
years old; hind-legs all stocked up and 
only one eye, but no belly-band slipping 
is going to lay him up on the road as long 
as one tug holds.” Then Pete started to 
say things to me in a rough, unkindly 
tone, and I went out. I don’t like to hear 
any one talk that way, especially when 
they are addressing me; it hurts my feel- 
ings. 

George, my little brother, came over 
Sunday and we made preparations for a 
big hunt Monday, the last hunt I ever 
expect to take with him, poor boy—he’s 
married now. When he told me that on 
the 28th of May he expected to double 
up for life, I almost broke down. “ Old 
man,” I told him, “look at your brother. 
Back up while yet you can.” “No, 
Ross,” he answered sadly; “it’s set for 
the 28th and I can’t change it. Only one 
short month of liberty left me.” 

“ George, which one of your numerous 
feminine friends is it?’’ I asked him. 
“ The girl west of town, down on Spring 
Creek,” he replied. “What!” I says— 
‘not the one whose pa owns a hundred 
and sixty acres of the best snipe slough 
in Illinois?” “The same,” he says. 
“God bless you, my boy!” I told him. 
“Marry her and be happy, and give me 
a life lease to hunt there.” And on his 
bended knee he swore by his sweetheart's 
eyes he’d do it. 

We got up early Monday morning and 
hiked for the Green River bottoms; four 
miles of lazy jogging along—smoking, 
telling each other what we expected to 
do and bragging up the guns. Just be- 
fore you arrive at the hitching place at 
the end of a long row of willows south 
of the river, you pass a little pond. 
George and I both know the place and 
know it is most always good for a pair 
of jacks at least. So George climbs out; 
crawls through the willow fence, shoves 
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some chilled 7s into the Remington 
ejector, and starts to circle the pond. 
“Scaipe! scaipe!” a pair jump and 
swing around him against the wind. 
“Crack! crack!” they both wilt. “ Good 
work!” I yell from the buggy, while 
Brother George, with a complacent grin, 


cool marsh wind that strikes aslant your 
face with breath of rush and flag; the 
red-winged blackbird with his “ Ah-cree! 
Ah-cree!” as he hovers, anxious lest you 
disturb his lady-love, intent upon her 
household. Of a sudden a brown, long- 
billed old jack springs from that green 











‘“My! how we rested under those oaks that April noon!"’ 





stoops to gather up his birds as he re- 
plies, “ You’ll have to go some, if you 
trim me today.” 

Snipe-shooting—how I love it! To 
me it is the acme, the king pin of all 
sports afield. The uncertainty that keeps 
your nerves as taut as a violin string ; the 


spot forty yards ahead. “Scaipe! 
scaipe!” he calls back in defiance, as he 
bores into the wind in curving, twisting 
circles. The snap of the Dupont—the 
clean kill. 

Hold on a minute! that reminds me. 
I once talked with a fellow that claimed 
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to have killed 675 snipe with 700 shells. 
I didn’t dispute him but I ventured to 
ask him for a few pointers: Where he 
held—especially on an old bird that gets 
up wild and plunges like an erratic kite 
without any tail straight-away with the 
wind. “ Waal,” he says, “you know, 
when they get going their flight is almost 
a perfect corkscrew.” I didn’t know 
that, but I kept on listening without in- 
terruption. “ Waal,” he continued ; “ you 
must shoot right in the centre of that 
corkscrew and you get ’em every time.” 
I give it up. Either I am crosseyed or 
mayhap the snipe I flush don’t corkscrew 
perfectly. Any way, all I ever hit of 
those wild old “ up-and-away with the 
wind ” fellows was the hole in the cen- 
tre of the corkscrew. Say! he was a 
corker, that snipe shot. 

We unhitched, tied the horse, filled our 
shell vests and hiked for the river, as we 
had been told the best shooting was on 
the other side. When we arrived at the 
point where we expected to find the boat, 
we found it all right but it was across 
the river. “ That water looks too crampy 
for any swimming stunts; let’s stick to 
this side,” I says. George was for turn- 
ing back, getting the rig and driving 
down to his prospective father-in-law’s 
place, but I vetoed that right there. I 
knew when we got down there I’d have 
to hunt alone; for he’d go to the house 
and stay there, claiming he wanted to 
see the boys. Rats! We crossed the 
fence and stood in Pritchard’s pasture— 
one of the best snipe grounds in all the 
State—but the spring was backward; the 
cover was short, and, while there were 
plenty of snipe, walking against the wind 
as we were forced to do going up-river 
made the shooting extremely difficult, and 
we picked up but few birds. Funny bird, 
a “jack.” Most of them got up ’way out 
of range. I knocked one down in a clear 
spot where it didn’t seem as if any living 
thing could find concealment, and as I 
stooped to pick him up, another flushed 
almost at my feet. I just scratched him 
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down with the second barrel, he startled 
me so. 
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We ate our lunch that noon near a 
windmill on a grassy knoll in the shade 
of some big oak trees. I say we—but I 
didn’t have much chance. When it comes 
to simon-pure, long-distance eating, I'd 
back George against the field and against 
any old kind of odds. If you want to 
see him at his best, you want to be around 
when he tackles one of Bridget’s rice pud- 
dings. Tell you what he did. The night 
he was married, just as soon as the 
preacher got the knot tied, he left his 
bride standing all alone to receive the 
congratulations, posted right over to 
where Bridget and I were seated and 
whispers, “ Say, Bridget, will you write 
out that recipe for rice pudding before 
you go, and give it to Julia?” Now, 
what do you think of that? I suppose 
he thought he’d have an over-supply of 
rice when they shook out their clothes 
after the honeymoon, and he didn’t want 
to waste any. Great head on that boy, 
eh? 

My! how we rested under those oaks 
that April noon! Snipe shooting is no 
easy sport. After a smoke we started 
back and some excellent shooting we had. 
The wind was in our favor; the day had 
grown warmer and the birds lay better. 
The first bird I killed after we entered 
the marsh was the best shot I made that 
day. George flushed him and he drove 
low down straight at me. George could 
not shoot on my account nor I on his. 
Just as I had made up my mind that that 
snipe was going to collide with me, he 
swung up, and with the wind behind me, 
with that breeze at his back, he was a 
screamer. At the little Parker’s sum- 
mons, he folded up—dead in the air. 
“Good work!” George called and I felt 
better. We picked up a nice bunch of 
birds going back and on the way I of- 
fended George so much that when we 
got to the buggy he wasn’t brotherly at 
all. He had killed a sand snipe in the 
forenoon at 59 yards, out of a flock—out 
of a flock, mind you—and he bragged for 
an hour about what a long shot it was 
and what a good gun he had. About 
half-way down the pasture, coming back, 
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George was perhaps 200 yards to my 
right, when a bird flushed wild ahead of 
me. I swung the little Parker over and 
ahead—away ahead of him—and he went 
down. I lined him up with a thick bunch 
of rushes and paced the distance, for I 
felt satisfied it was a long shot or scratch, 
to tell the truth. At the 77th step I 
picked him up, and as I did so I hollered, 
_ “George!” quick and sharp—like I al- 
ways do when I want him to look out for 
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reached the rig; then, as I shoved the 
little gun under the seat, I just says one 
word—* Parker ’”—and that cuss got so 
mad he drove off and left a dollar halter 
and I believe he would have left me if he 
could. 

I think, when I look back, that the 
drive from the river bottoms six miles 
across the country to George’s father-in- 
law’s slough was the most enjoyable we 
have ever taken together, and I want to 
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THE SNIPE AT HOME. 





something coming to his gun. Say! he 
nearly tied knots in himself getting in 
shape to shoot. Finally, after turning 
around three or four times and seeing 
nothing, he yelled kind of snarly, “ What 
you want?” “ Sixteen gauge,” I hollers 
back—‘ seventy-seven yards,” as I held 
up the bird. Honest, I don’t dare write 
what he said; it would burn a hole in the 
paper. I kept kind of shy of him till we 


tell you George and I have hunted a good 
many miles, side by side. Why, darn it! 
I taught him all he knows about shoot- 
ing, broke him in with an old muzzle- 
loader—used to put shot in one barrel, 
just powder in the other. Then I’d shoot 
the one with the shot in, while he used 
to puzzle his brain wondering why he 
couldn’t break a bottle thrown in the air 
as often as I could. Mean, wasn’t I? 
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We visited and swapped stories and 
tobacco ; we sang, and, last but not least, 
we argued the gun question. Twelve- 
gauge Remington Damascus barrel 
ejector for him; 16-gauge Parker, 234- 
inch shell for mine—and there we stuck. 
But say, boys! laying all jokes aside— 
they are both good, ain’t they? We 
talked of how perhaps it,might prove our 
last hunt together, and if it should so 
prove—if one of us should go away—the 
other might look back on many a day 
well spent in honest, healthy sport with 
Brother. 

The nearer we got to the slough, the 
more nervous George became, and I 
knew I had him faded; for I was birds 
ahead of him then and I knew he couldn’t 
shoot so well so near his bride-to-be. 
And so it proved. I skinned him to a 
frazzle. I made a double on the last pair 
and as the second barrel cracked I heard 
a bird “ Scaipe!” behind me. Pushing 
over the top lever with unnecessary force 
in my haste, I snapped my top-lever 
spring. We stopped at the farmhouse 
on the way home; put up the horse, and 
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right there is where George played mea - 
shabby trick. I only asked him, in a 
pleasant way, if he would behave and not 
spoon any at the house, when he jumped 
on my back and threw me head-first into 
the mud by the water tank. I let him do 
it. I didn’t want to humiliate him before 
his sweetheart. He claimed it only paid 
me back for the time we wrestled at the 
mouth of Coon Creek on the sand-bar. 
As to that Coon Creek experience. It 
was late in the evening and while he was 
splurging around in the river I got out 
on the sand-bar and soaped myself all 
over. Then I called to him that he had 
bragged a good deal about being able to 
take me down. Now was a good time 
to try it. Did he do it? Do the boys 
hold the greased pig on the Fourth of 
July? 

That supper! Home-made sausage, 
cold jellied tongue, light biscuit, pre- 
served peaches, strawberry jam, and, best 
and last of all, Mother Parsons’ lemon 
pie with coffee. Then up the lane; along 
the old west road, beneath the April stars, 
behind old Jack we jogged back home to 
Mother’s. 


WHEN THE TROUT ARE BITING BEST. 


By CHARLES HENRY CHESLEY. 


There is something in the weather 
When the April breezes blow, 
Something in the greening heather— 
Something calls me then to go 
Far afield in search of blessing ; 
And ’tis not a fruitless quest— 
‘or the birds are love-confessing, 
When the trout are biting best. 
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Lives there still a soul so heartless 
That he cannot see the joy 

Of the lambkins free and artless 
And the whistling farmer boy? 

Budding leaves and powdered sedges, 
Maple trees in beauty dressed, 

All along the brooklet edges 
Where the trout are biting best. 


fil. 


Oh! 'tis life to drink the nectar 
That the fount of Spring distils! 
Winter lurking like a spectre 
Far among the Arctic hills. 
When the wild goose sounds his calling, 
And the robin plans her nest, 
Where the mountain foam is falling 
Then the trout are biting best! 
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BY GA 


66 \ J IDE is the gate and broad is 

the way that leadeth to de- 
struction and straight is the 
gate and narrow is the way which lead- 
eth unto life,’ says Holy Writ. Crookéd 
and broad has been the way of the old 
worm fence, hence it has gone to de- 
struction; straight and narrow is the 
course of the modern one—therefore its 
abundance of life. Though the straight 
way is the one that brings life, yet we 
confess a great love for the broad and 
crookéd way of the old fence. Just as 


the smiling countenance, the cheering 
words, and the memory of the pleasant 
hours we have spent with our friends re- 
main with us, so the old worm fence, 
though mouldering under the green turf 


of the field or scattered to the four 
winds through the medium of a fiery 
pile, still lives in our memory. To us 
it speaks a language full of the awaken- 
ing life of spring, the ripening fruits of 
summer, the variegated tints of autumn, 
and the stormy sports of winter. 

The preparation for the fence was 
generally begun in the stormy month of 
March. On many a cold morning in 
this month the clang of the woodman’s 
axe resounded through the frosty air, as 
the oaken or chestnut chips dropped 
from the trunk, while the axe’s edge 
sank deeper and deeper into the very 
heart of the giant of the forest, till its 
huge body began slowly to incline; then, 
veiled in a cloud of withered leaves, 
with a sudden lurch went crashing to 
the earth. What Nature had spent the 
greater part of a century in rearing and 
what had withstood the strongest blasts 
of wind and flashes of lightning was sud- 
denly laid low. The destroyer had none 
of the awe in the presence of the giant 
of the forest that Thoreau tells us the 
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old Romans had when they let the light 
of day into one of their sacred forests. 
When they cut a tree, they always of- 
fered the following prayer to their gods: 
“Whatever god or goddess thou art to 
whom this grove is sacred, be propitious 
to me, my family and children.” Since 
the forester of the 19th century had no 
prayer to make to the Dryads of the 
Forest, the echoes of the tree’s. great fall 
had scarcely ceased before the air was 
again laden with the distant clanging of 
the axe as the tree is cut into proper 
lengths. All day long the dull Thud! 
thud! thud! of the maul could be heard, 
like the measured beats of a great 
metronome, as the wedge divided and 
subdivided the trunk into smaller and 
smaller parts suitable for rails. 

In the month of April, while the re- 
viving grass is greening the southern 
slopes of hills, while the slimy life of 
the ponds is arousing itself from its long 
winter sleep, while the early bee is flit- 
ting from place to place in search of 
sweets, while the young lambs are frol- 
icking in the fields, while the plowshare 
is turning over the fragrant earth, while 
the leaden clouds are rushing across the 
heavens, and while the brook, released 
from its winter thraldom, tinges its rush- 
ing waters with brown, the fence takes 
its wide zigzag course along one side of 
the field. It is scarcely finished before 
the song-sparrow has spied the inviting 
stake that braces the fence against the 
storm and uses it for a stage from which 
to pour forth a cantata that has never 
been equaled by the greatest of prima 
donnas. He is soon followed by a few 
other songsters, which begin to pipe an 
occasional song—thus putting their in- 
struments in tune as it were for the full 
orchestra that will soon arrive. 
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Later when the apple and the peach 
are covered with a mantle of white and 
pink and the air is laden with perfume, 
the robin peers at every rail as he hops 
from rail to ground and back again in 
search for the one that is suited to his 
domestic purpose. When the broad rail 
that will make a firm foundation for his 
home has been found, his wings seem 
never to tire as he carries bit after bit 
of mud, sticks and grass for his sum- 
mer cottage. Without hands and with 
the material of the potter, he builds his 
house of sticks and grass and covers the 
walls with the softest of hair. The nest 
is scarcely finished when the 4 or 5 
green eggs appear in it. Then how 
Mother Robin can scold should you get 
too near the nest! While the robin is 
building his home of mud on the top of 
some broad rail, the bluebird with a coat 
bluer than heaven’s blue is winging from 
stake to stake in search of the knot-hole 
just big enough to house his expected 
family. When found, he too goes to 
work lining the wooden walls with the 
softest grass. The coarse material of 
Mr. Robin does not suit him and we 
wonder whether he does not feel himself 
superior to his neighbor on the flat rail, 
just as some of the human species do 
toward theirs. His fastidiousness, how- 
ever, is bringing its own punishment 
with it, for we are told by a prominent 
naturalist that this bird of heaven’s own 
color and whose motion and song is 
rhythm itself is becoming scarcer and 
scarcer every year, owing to the disap- 
pearance of the old worm fence and with 
it the knot-holes so loved by him. 

Another of the joys of spring con- 
nected with the worm fence is the gath- 
ering of dandelion greens. For many 
summers the long grass of the fence 
corners has been stopping the feathery 
tipped seeds as they go sailing through 
the air and has been furnishing good soil 
for their growth. Then too the plow- 
share and the reaper have never reached 
the fence corner, to disturb the growth 
of the plants that reach its hospitable 
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bounds. The dandelion awakens quite 
early in the spring and while the sun 
is coaxing the green grass along the 
streams to show itself in sunny places, 
it spreads its rosettes of green on the 
brown turf, preparatory to spotting the 
fields with yellow. Many of the larg- 
est and greenest of these rosettes, how- 
ever, never came to fruition, but were 
used to grace a dish of early greens in 
some wayside home. 

As summer approaches the robin and 
the bluebird leave their nests and the 
dandelion is hidden in the tall grass; 
yet then the fence offers a new charm 
quite different from that of spring. The 
tall grass and bushes with their leafy cov- 
ering attract myriads of insects and they 
in their turn draw a host of birds, among 
which the ground robin and the thrush 
are prominent. How pleasant it is to 
see that long tail of the brown thrasher 
or thrush as he glides through the brush 
as you approach, just giving you a 
glimpse of his coffee-brown coat! Ii 
you stop for a moment the leaves in 
some secluded corner are likely to fly 
in every direction as if a miniature 
whirlwind had picked up a bunch, only 
to let them fall again. A little further 
peering into the thicket will generally re- 
veal as the cause of the little whirlwind 
some ground robin foraging for a meal. 
Then too what an ideal place for Mr. 
and Mrs. Bob White to build their house 
and start up housekeeping! A rail rest- 
ing on the ground with one end makes a 
roof that turns the rain and the grass 
growing over it makes a curtain that 
prevents prying eyes from looking into 
the nest. What place is better than the 
old worm fence that has gathered about 
it bushes and vines for Bob White to 
sit and sing to his mate as she is attend- 
ing to maternal duties and for him to 
suddenly drop into the bramble should 
danger approach. If the nest were ap- 
proached too closely, what a sad plight 
did Mrs. Bob White seem to be in as she 
fluttered a few feet ahead, thus appar- 
ently inviting you to lay hands upon her, 
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and how suddenly would she lose her 
feigned infirmity when far enough away 
from her nest! 

During the summer and autumn the 
old worm fence in many places is veiled 
like a Turkish woman, so that only a 
few see her face. As fall approaches, 
the green summer veil becomes rusty 
with age, when suddenly, after a few 


frosty nights, it is re-dyed, as if by mira- 


cle, with almost every color, in the gamut 
of colors. The golden rod then fur- 
nishes a border for the fence’s mantle 
more beautiful than the golden tinsel of 
royal robe. How we loved her then as 
she offered a wealth of hazel nuts ready 
to be dropped into the sack upon our 
backs! How we loved to sit upon the 
top rail and watch the southward flight 
of the ducks as they returned to their 
Southern home, or the blackbirds col- 
lecting their hosts preparatory to the 
grand expedition to the Southland! 
When the fence rows are colored with 
red and yellow, Nature seems to rest 
from her labors in the still autumnal at- 
mosphere; a great calm of contentment 
steals over us, so that the chirping of a 
cricket mars the quietude enveloping us 
and filling us with joy. Thus balmy 
autumn days pass, the air gets keener 
and the wind stronger until it tears the 
veil from the fence and scatters it in a 
thousand fragments over the field, when 
the fence again stands revealed. The 
squirrel no longer can travel his high- 
way unseen as he goes and comes with 
his load of nuts for his winter use. The 
woodchuck is now in danger of falling 
a victim to some youthful Nimrod as 
he of the underground house comes out 
to make his observations concerning the 
weather before retiring for his long win- 
ter sleep. 

With the approach of winter and the 
first fall of snow, the fence furnishes 
new sources of enjoyment. The bram- 
ble in the fence corner is where the rab- 
bit loves to forage for food during the 
night; so at the first break of day we 
are winding in and out, back and forth, 
through the bramble, following stealthily 


the telltale marks left in the untrodden 
snow. Here we find where Bunny nib- 
bled at some savory morsel; there where 
he must have been startled—for the leaps 
are long and the trail leads straight 
ahead; on we go along the fence, fol- 
lowing the trail till the leaps are rather 
short and regular, when we know that 
Lepus Sylvanicus is thinking of making 
his form in the first suitable place. 

We also have learned that while 
Bunny likes the briars and bushes to con- 
ceal him while feeding, he much prefers 
a bunch of grass in the open for his 
nest for the day; so every bunch of 
grass a rod or two from the fence is 
closely watched, but with the utmost vig- 
ilance the rabbit is generally out of the 
nest before he is discovered—when 
Bang! goes the old muzzle-loader. 
After the smoke of battle has cleared 
away, the rabbit is either crimsoning the 
snow with his life’s blood or waving his 
white flag as he goes bounding over the 
snow with the air of one who seems to 
say “ Never touched me!” 

Later the mid-winter storms pile the 
landscape knee-deep with snow and the 
dead grass and weeds are buried from 
sight by the vast sheet of white as the 
couriers of the North rush across the 
fields, piling the foam of the snowy 
waves high upon the fence that lay in 
their course. What was once a public 
highway is completely buried in snow. 
The mice and the squirrels are in their 
dens and the rabbit in his burrow. At 
first this vast almost limitless field of 
snow, unbroken by twig or fence, is a 
type of Eternity, but after a day or two 
the black line of the fence breaks the 
monotony of snow and we again experi- 
ence a sense of time. How the wind 
carves the alabaster whiteness into min- 
iature cliffs and digs Aladdin caves 
under the white ledge along the fence! 
What a peal of laughter did the snow- 
bank, piled by the old worm fence, cause 
as it tipped the sled-load of merry lads 
and lasses into the soft snow! Truly, 
we love the old worm fence for what she 
has been to us. 





A LITTLE JOURNEY IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


By JOHN L. COWAN. 


[WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR | 


T was Matthew Arnold who made 

the remark that he found America 

an uninteresting country in which to 
travel. Many a globe trotter who 
makes the mistake of following the well 
beaten paths has mentally echoed the 
sentiment. Let any such follow the itin- 
erary marked out for the writer by Col. 
Max Frost, the blind editor of Santa Fé, 
for a little journey in the Southwest, 
not exceeding 175 miles in length, and 
see if he will not find in that short by- 
path as much to interest him as he would 
ordinarily expect in a trip across the 
continent by the ordinary routes of 
travel. 


The start may be made from either 
Servilletta or Barranca on the narrow- 


gauge division of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Ry.—the latter point perferred 
for the reason that it will give the trav- 
eler the experience of a 25-mile ride to 
Taos with Wild Bill (the most reckless 
stage driver in the Southwest) and be- 
cause the scenery up the gorge of the Rio 
Grande and across the mountains to the 
Taos Valley is worth the slight discom- 
forts of the ride. It is at Taos, how- 
ever, that one begins to feel that the trip 
is really worth while. The Taos Valley 
is one of the most beautiful in New 
Mexico, the Indian Pueblo of Taos being 
the finest specimen of aboriginal archi- 
tecture to be seen in America. The two 
great pyramidal buildings (one 4 and 
the other 5 stories in height) in which 
the greater part of the 600 Indians are 
housed; the picturesque white-blanketed 
“ delight makers,” the copper-hued maid- 
ens with forms that might shame Min- 
erva; the sentinel who watches the sun- 
rise in the expectation of some day see- 


ing Montezuma come with the dawn, 
riding on the back of an eagle, to deliver 
the red men from the domination of the 
whites; the ruins of the old church in 
which the last insurrection of the Pueb- 
los was suppressed by the howitzers of 
Colonel Price; and the site of the pre- 
historic adobe city of which naught but 
the foundation stones remain, in rectan- 
gular squares over 25 square miles of the 
level plain, are but a few of the things 
that will rivet his attention. 

Three miles from the pueblo is the 
Mexican settlement of Fernandez de 
Taos. There are a few American resi- 
dents, mostly merchants, but the great 
majority of the population are Mexicans. 
It is not persons but things, however, in 
which the tourist is interested—although 
few will grudge the time necessary to 
make the acquaintance of Capt. Smith A. 
Simpson and Aloys Scheurich, two old 
scout-companions of Kit Carson on the 
Santa Fé Trail, and of Mrs. Scheurich, 
the daughter of Charles Bent (first Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico) and sole survivor 
of the Taos massacre of 1847. The 
house in which the Scheurichs live was 
General Sibley’s headquarters during the 
Confederate occupation and nearby is 
the house in which Gov. Bent was killed. 
Not far away is Kit Carson’s old home; 
almost within sight is the cemetery in 
which Carson is buried, and near his 
grave is the resting place of 30 American 
soldiers, slain by the Apaches in the 
Embudo Mountains. Here too is the 
grave of Padre Martinez, the renegade 
priest of Taos, who incited the revolu- 
tion and massacre of 1847, escaped hang- 
ing by the skin of his teeth, became Pres- 
ident of the First Legislative Assembly 
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of New Mexico and political boss of the 
northern part of the Territory; was ex- 
communicated by the Catholic Church 
for the maintenance of a sort of harem; 
defied the hierarchy and set up an inde- 
pendent church of his own, and at his 
death was declared by the Territorial 
Assembly “an honor to his place and 
‘ country.” 

From Taos to Picuris is a drive of 35 
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hill at the settlement of Rio Pueblo he 
may see a morada or lodge house of the 
Penitentes where this strange brother- 
hood perform their peculiar rites during 
Lent. After one has visited Taos, the 
pueblo of Picuris seems sadly down at 
heel. It is probably the most ancient of 
all the pueblos and once had a large 
population but now boasts of hardly 100 
souls. The ancient communal buildings 








Church of San Miguel at Santa Fe. 


Oldest House of Worship in America. 





miles, the most difficult part of which lies 


over United States Hill. There is a 
well-founded legend to the effect that in 
the early days of the American posses- 
sion a military road was built over the 
mountain but all traces of road-making 
have been lost among the stones and 
boulders. As one nears the pueblo of 
Picuris he passes a Phallic shrine of the 
red men that well repays inspection, and 
by dismounting and walking up a slight 


are all in ruins, presenting a melancholy 
picture of the decay of the Pueblo race. 
In the centre of the town, on a little 
knoll, still stands the old scalp house, 
with half a score of human scalps swing- 
ing in the breeze. These are never taken 
down except at the feast of San Lorenzo, 
held on Aug. 10, when they are given a 
prominent position in the procession. So 
far as the writer is aware, the only other 
Pueblo communities that still preserve 
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the ancient scalp houses intact 
Cochiti and Jemez. 

The first night out from Taos must be 
spent at Pefiasco, 3 miles from Picuris, 
commanding a magnificent view of the 
Truchas Peaks (among the highest in 
New Mexico) and of Mount Jicarita. 
The old church of Our Lady of Solitude 
is also worthy of inspection. At Penasco 
one will make acquaintance with goat 
meat, which seems to have entirely sup- 
planted beef, pork and mutton in the 
valley. If fresh, it really is not so bad; 
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west. The road then crosses the Truchas 
Mountains through the lumber camp of 
Truchas and displays to the lover of 
Nature scenery as magnificent as any 
that Colorado or Wyoming has to offer. 
Descending again to the valley, the road 
winds in and out of old arroyos until the 
settlement of Alcalde is reached. This 
was a famous stage station in the days of 
the Santa Fé Trail, when an important 
branch extended to Taos. From Alcalde 
to San Juan the distance is but 5 miles. 
However, it is evening and an inspection 
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but if sun-dried, its conquest requires 
time, patience and industry. At some 
seasons of the year in front of almost 
every native house may be seen long 
lines of dissected Nanny and Billy hung 
out to dry in the hot sun, like clothes 
upon the line. 

From Pefiasco to Trampas is the first 
stretch of the next morning’s drive. 
Trampas is an ancient settlement with 
little that is attractive save its church, 
said to be one of the oldest and certainly 
one of the most picturesque in the South- 


of San Juan had best be deferred until 
the next day. Accordingly the sightseer 
will cross the Rio Grande and. pass the 
night at Espafiola. 

In the morning an early start should 
be taken to the pueblo of Santa Clara, 
famous for its fine pottery. Returning 
to Espajfiola, it is best to go back to San 
Juan, inspect the quaint Indian town and 
view the remarkable collection of curios 
and antiquities accumulated by Sam El 
dodt, and then drive down the river past 
Round Mountain to San Ildefonso. 
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To visit Santa Cruz requires a détour 
of several miles but at that point is the 
second oldest church standing in New 
Mexico. It is a very large, picturesque 
structure, and in the interior are many 
priceless oil paintings brought from 
Spain and Mexico. The resident priest 
is also something of a curiosity, for the 
_reason that he wears a very luxuriant 
beard—a special dispensation from the 
Pope giving him the unusual privilege of 
going unshaven. On the road from 
Santa Cruz to Nambe the Mexican set- 
tlement of Pojuaque is passed and the 
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of the Nambe River, than which there 
are none more beautiful in the West. 
From Nambe to Santa Fé is a pictur- 
esque up-hill and down-hill drive of 20 
miles—the steep grades mitigated by the 
solid roadbed. Nine miles from Santa 
Fé is another Indian village, Tesuque; 
but this seems prosperous and flourish- 
ing in comparison with Nambe and 
Picuris. 

In Santa Fé (the City of the Holy 
Faith) are many sights to attract the 
curious. Here is the old adobe palace 
in which 18 American and 76 Spanish 
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tuins of the abandoned pueblo of the 
same name. Here is located the famous 
Bouquet Ranch and by the roadside 
stands a real freak of Nature in the 
shape of a giant cottonwood, forking 
some 20 ft. above the ground, with a 
parasitic Lombardy poplar firmly rooted 
between the forks. Nambe is another 
decadent pueblo with a population of 
about 100, which steadily decreases from 
year to year. It has a’ witch-burning 
record even blacker than that of Salem, 
dating back to less than 30 years ago. 
Four miles up the mountains are the falls 


and Mexican Governors have held sway ; 
the Fonda, which was the western termi- 
nus of the Santa Fé Trail; the Cathe- 
dral, filled with relics of the Conquista- 
dores; the Chapel of San Miguel (the 
oldest house of worship now standing in 
the United States); the Chapel of Our 
Lady of the Rosary, built by De Vargas 
in gratitude for his bloodless capture of 
the city in 1692; the National Cemetery ; 
the Ramona School for Apache Indian 
children and the United States Indus- 
trial Indian School; the rooms of the 
Historical Society of New Mexico, with 
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priceless treasures relating to the long 
period of the Spanish occupation and 
the shadowy days that preceded the ad- 
vent of the heroic Dons; the Territorial 
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Capitol, and many other places that 
ought to make Santa Fé one of the 
famous points of America for tourist 
travel. 


AND MEMORIES. 


THE SWALLOW. 


By H. W. MORROW. 


“Spring is coming—for the swallows 
Have come back to tell me so.’?— Bingham. 


WONDER why the swallow ever 

came to be considered a_ typical 

spring bird. Many a day before the 
frost lethargy has left the swallows at 
the bottom of frozen ponds, or in the 
rocky caves and crevices whence White 
of Selborne more than half believed 
came the first spring visitants, or before 
they have left their Southern winter 
quarters whence they really do come, 
the air has been full of bird music. The 
rich, soft contralto warble of the blue- 
bird has carried gladness to many an 
ear wearied with the shriek of winter 
winds and singing wheels; the robin has 
scolded and perked in the maple by the 
window, paced over the lawn with that 
characteristic motion—half hop, half run 
—disputed angrily with the ever-present 
house sparrows, pulled inches of unwary 
earth worms from the warming soil; 
the meadow lark has fifed the great, 
wide, free prairie music; the red-wing 
has whistled and gurgled and the grackle 
creaked rustily in the meadows. There 
has been bird life everywhere for weeks 
before you may expect to hear the first 
weak twitter of the swallow; necessa- 
rily so, for the swallow must wait till 
his natural food—insects a-wing—be- 
comes plentiful. 

There was once, perhaps is yet, a farm 
in eastern Ohio where the swallows 
rioted. Often there were threats that 
they must go; that they were lousy and 
dirty and noisy and a nuisance gener- 
ally. But as each succeeding year rolied 


round, the threats came to naught, and 
the eaves of the long bank barn, grey 
with the greyness of weather-beaten 
boards guiltless of paint or its reminis- 
cence, were burdened with the nests of 
an ever-increasing colony, and the -dia- 
mond-shaped hole in one gable—left for 
what purpose if not for this?—and the 
crescent in the other, admitted each year 
the slim, trim forms to fashion their 
mud pockets on the rafters and sills and 
rear their young unmolested. It is not 
the purpose of this article to tell what 
else went on within those board walls; 
but the healthy boy who has never meas- 
ured the capabilities of a capacious hay 
mow, in the way of bear dens and spring 
boards and swings and gymnastics gen- 
erally, or snug caves where you can 
cuddle down on rainy days and hear the 
wind dash against the walls and the 
rain patter on the roof, and, playing you 
are out in the depths of the wilderness 
and must kold your very breath for fear 
the lurking savage will hear you, go 
quietly off into that best of all things— 
the peaceful sleep of an out-of-door, 
hard-worked boy—does not yet know all 
there is in living. 

Those were queer old buildings on 
the swallow farm; and I know a man 
whose friends are beginning to call his 
attention frequently to the fact that the 
frost shows plainly about his temples, 
who thinks of them oftener and with 
more regret than he cares to admit, even 
to himself. They did not court the pub- 
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lic gaze, these old-time settlers among 
the hills upon the southern boundaries of 
the Western Reserve. Where was the 
spring, there you will find the house, 
and it is not of record that they suffered 
from ennui as do their descendants who 
must live right over against the big road 
and drive to town every day for their 
mail, or, almost as good, have it brought 


to them by a paternal guardian some- 


times given the traditional name of 
“Government.” Lanes were easily 
made; and even yet, if you will take 
the train at Pittsburg and leave it at a 
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you will come upon the house—an old 
rambling, mossy looking affair, built of 
brick hand made from clay taken from 
a nearby field where the scar still shows 
plainly, half buried in trees. Oh, yes! 
maybe germ laden and unhealthy, I 
don’t know, but picturesque and restful 
and inviting. Underneath is a great cel- 
lar, and there are those who will tell 
you that it has many a time held goods 
far more valuable than apples and pota- 
toes; for this way ran a branch of the 
Underground Railway in the days when 
the God-fearing Quaker felt himself ab- 
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bustling, important town, whose tin 
mills and potteries shriek and smoke its 
importance to the heavens, where once 
wound the mellow horn of the stage 
coach and grumbled the prisoned waters 
of a sleepy old canal; then drive south- 
ward past spick and span new frame 
houses that implore your respectful ad- 
miration of their new dresses and scroll- 
saw flounces, you will find yourself at 
the outer end of this one. 

At the other end, if you care to ex- 
plore it, maybe 50 rods from the road, 


solved from all wrong in passing stolen 
goods to Canada. 

Hard by you will find the spring, its 
waters clear as crystal and cold as ice, 
welling from the sandstone, forming a 
deep basin, and then gliding away 
through a pebbly trough into and 
through that relic of by-gone days, the 
spring-house, where once butter that 
smelled not of the offal of the packing 
house and milk guiltless of an acquaint- 
ance with the pump and the chemist’s 
shop reposed till such time as they were 
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required for the table or the market. I 
speak of the old days when men were 
men and not slave driven machines and 
the farmer of Ohio knew not the grind- 
ing, pinching competition of the great 
prairies of Kansas and Nebraska and 
the Dakotas.. And near at hand you will 
find the old bank barn. 

The lane led—does yet, I hope—down 
through a little valley, where in spring- 
time the air was sick with the fragrance 
of locust blossoms, and later the 
robins and jays and woodpeckers quar- 
reled over the ripe red cherries. There 
were enough for all and to spare, and, 
unless the birds chose to quarrel among 
themselves, they feasted unmolested. 
Neither the sharp, wicked bark of the 
rifle with its one swift messenger of 
death, nor the sullen roar of the shot- 
gun, wounding and maiming when it 
does not more mercifully kill, ever dis- 
turbed them or frightened them away. 
A badly aimed stone or clod flung care- 
lessly without purpose of injury was the 
most they had to fear. 

If you were to ask this man I know, 
Where were the swallows in spring? he 
could hardly tell you, nor do I believe 
that he ever knew there was more than 
one variety of swallow about the place. 
Some day there is going to be grafted 
on the eyes and ears and opportunities 
of a farm-boy the desire to know some- 
thing of more value than can be found 
in books, and the services of a compe- 
tent instructor, and then we will know 
something abouf the birds worth men- 
tioning. Why, I can remember when 
every tuft of grass or little depression in 
the pasture field held the nest and four 
or five blotched eggs of the “ grass 
bird”; a “ pheasant’s”’ nest was in the 
leaves at the root of every old stump or 
in every brush heap; a furry rabbit's 
nest wherever I chose to look for it; a 
robin’s nest at every fence corner; then 
a bird would fly up from the leaves, and, 
without search, there was the domed 
nest of the oven bird. Woodpeckers, 
crows, bluebirds placed their nests right 


on 
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in my way and begged me to come, see 
and admire. I can remember sitting in 
my seat by the window at school and 
superintending the whole process of 
house building and brooding and feed- 
ing of a pair of ruby-throated humming 
birds, and finding it infinitely more in- 
teresting than the ‘ Ned, can you hop? 
Can you hop to me?” of my First 
Reader, to which my attention was more 
than once rudely'called by a teacher who 
knew better. 

Even now—when he knows a little, a 
very little, more about them—this friend 
of mine, the bird he remembers is the 
bird that skimmed the field with deeply 
forked tail fully spread, the outer 
feathers spike-like, apparently immova- 
ble, its steel-blue back glistening in the 
sun as it whirled and rose and fell and 
skimmed—apparently tireless as the sun 
itself—its breast reflecting the color of 
the red clay soil. But certain it is that 
there was a bird which went in through 
the holes in the gables and nested on the 
sills and rafters, and there was a bird 
that glued its mud house to the wall 
under the eaves, leaving only a hole ap- 
parently too tiny to admit even its di- 
minutive body. Only last week, as his 
train rattled: its way northward, about 
10 miles south of the Cheyenne River 
in South Dakota, his eye caught a 
glimpse of what seemed like a great 
honey-comb glued to the rocks under an 
overhanging cliff, and he had only to 
close his eyes to see again the old, grey- 
gabled bank barn with its mud domiciles 
crowding and clinging to each other just 
under the eaves. 

A bird of the harvest, he will tell you 
was the swallow then. Not when the 
first rich brown moist furrows were 
turned and the black-bird and crow fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the plowman 
for the fat grubs and worms; not when 
the orchard was aglow and aflame and 
sweet with the perfume of the blossoms 


and tender leaves of the apple and peach 
when the 
fields of red-topped clover rioted in their 


and plum and cherry; not 
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splendor of color and the music of a 
million bees; nor yet, when in early 
June this clover was ruthlessly slaugh- 
tered and converted into succulent hay; 
but later, during timothy harvest—in 
July or even later—were the swallows 
the birds of the field. 

There was one field—a long rolling 
meadow—where the timothy grew best 
of all. Always and ever it seemed to 
grow there. When the clover field was 
green with the first tender green of early 
spring, this field had yet much of the 
sober grey of winter—for the timothy is 
a plant of slower growth. Later the mil- 
lions of tiny spears converted the field 
into a great mossy carpet, green but 
with the grey stubble still showing 
through in places. Then they grew 
bolder with the increasing warmth of the 
sun and when you walked through in 
your bare feet, they tickled you about 
the ankles and in the early mornings the 
dew diamonds sparkled in the sun and 
the spider webs were nets and strands of 
spun silver.’ Stronger they waxed and 
taller and the field became almost as the 
wheat field, with not quite such a heavy 
wave motion—giving all the shades, 
from almost white through sky blue to 
darkest green, as the soft south wind 
skipped and danced and played over its 
surface. And then up stretched the 
heads holding the blossoms proudly 
aloft, turning the field to a soft purplish 
grey; and then, when the blossoms had 
partly dropped, came the mowers. Once, 
in the olden, golden days, these mowers 
were men—bare armed men, each a little 
behind the other, swinging rhythmically 
from side to side, pushing the keen 
blades through the fragrant grass and 
piling it in long swaths beside them— 
pausing not even to wipe away the 
Plenteous sweat, lest they miss a stroke, 
till they came to the end, when came the 
musical To-whit! to-whet! to-whit! to- 
whet! of stone upon scythe, telling of a 
keening of edges for the next long lap 
of the square. 


These were the old ignorant days, 
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when we knew not that the earth and all 
it has of beauty or use created them- 
selves. When men dully imagined that 
an intelligence had said, “ Let there be 
flowers, that their beauty and fragrance 
may rejoice all things that be; let there 
be blossoms that secrete nectar and bees 
that love it.” Before the secrets of Na- 
ture had all been laid bare, dissected, 
ticketed, labeled, and it was not known 
that the humming-bird had created its 
own long bill and the trumpet flower its 
deep nectar cup. Oh, yes! it may be all 
true; I am not disputing it. But no 
wonder the chief apostle of self-creation 
regretted in his old age that he had lost 
the capacity for enjoying poetry. One 
must have a peculiar genius to be able 
to extract poetry from a switch engine, 
no matter how perfect and wonderful 
its “adaptation.” The poetry began to 
go when iron and steel began to usurp 
the place of flesh and blood; but it was 
not dead till great, strong, wonderful 
Man had eliminated from the world 
“The logical necessity for a creator.” 
There is a music about the click of the 
mower that took the place of these 
bowed men, but it is to the music of the 
scythe and stone as the shriek of the 
steam whistle to the mellow windings of 
the dinner horn—another relic of the 
days when not every field hand carried 
a gold watch and boys felt not the stigma 
of the soil upon their clothing. 

And with the timothy haying came 
the swallows! Where had they been be- 
fore? Busy. Building their mud houses, 
laying the eggs, rearing and feeding 
their young. Twittering about the nests, 
out over the pasture fields about the 
cows and horses, taking an occasional 
spin about passing teams. “‘ Now,” they 
seemed to say, “it’s your turn to work 
and ours to play—catch us if you can!” 
And away they would go in the game of 
tag and cross tag that seems to be their 
favorite. The swallows are about the 
only wild birds that I have ever sus- 
pected of having a sense of humor. They 
will play about you like a streak of light- 
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ning and then dart away across the field, 
as if they had forgotten your existence— 
only to come back in a zigzag, wavy 
line, but with the apparent inténtion of 
hitting you fairly between the eyes, only 
_to turn aside just when you feel that you 
must surely dodge—and then away, to 
do it all over again. I have had other 
birds do this in anger—in an attempt to 
drive me away from the nest or young 
—but none to do anything like it in 
sport. Doubtless they are after the flies 
and gnats that are more plentiful about 
men and animals, but I always preferred 
to think they were joking with me—just 
as a playful dog delights, in running, as 
though coming within easy reach of your 
hand and turning just in time to leave 
you clutching at the empty air where he 
should have been. 

There was once a sport that I have 
never seen described—HAYING. Hard 
work, you say? Yes, indeed! But the 
hardest work was for the men. After 
the hay was cut and dried and cured 


thoroughly, it was raked into windrows 
and then piled up in cocks, each contain- 
ing a dozen or more good forkfuls. 


Antiquated and slow? Oh, certainly! 
I have seen the great Western and mod- 
ern way : cut it with machines, of course; 
rake it into the rows; drag it by tons 
over, the ground, without any handling, 
to a great machine that stacks it with 
practically no assistance. That is prose 
farming, and, like prose generally, prac- 
tical and remunerative. 

But to be a boy—a bright, healthy, 
vigorous boy! You have a favorite 
horse, old Dan, who knows more than 
half the people of your acquaintance. 
You can drive him anywhere and at any 
gait just by the word. You have him 
hitched to a single-tree and a good stout 
rope. You gd away to the farthest limit 
of the field and pick out a good big fat 
hay cock, draw the rope around it and 
well under and make a good strong 
hitch; jump on top of the yielding hay; 
cluck to old Dan, who knows just as 
much about it as you do—and away you 
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go. First a slow walk, then a trot; then 
a long easy lope—sliding, rocking from 
side to side, swinging to the stack, one, 
two, three others—brothers, cousins, 
neighbors—all racing to beat you there 
where the real workers will catch the 
hay on long-handled forks and pitch it 
to the stackers, while you race off be- 
hind Dan or on his back for another. 
Maybe you draw the rope too far under 
and it pulls through, leaving you sitting 
there ignominiously, while old Dan falls 
almost on his nose because of the unex- 
pected yielding; or you hitch too high 
or strike a stone or bump, and upset— 
rolling a rod or two on the soft cushion 
—to be jeered at and mocked till some 
one else meets with a like mishap, which 
he is sure to do sooner or later, and it 
becomes your turn to laugh and jeer. 
Slow? Of course! Antiquated? Cer- 
tainly! But the Poetry of Farming, and, 
like all poetry, unremunerative in a world 
of prose. 

And all the time the swallows are 
wheeling about and skimming over the 
stubble, rising like balloons without effort 
or the quiver of a wing, falling like 
thistle down, the sun glinting on their 
glossy backs, the heat reflected from their 
chestnut breasts, away to the farther cor- 
ner of the field with mouth agape, back 
again to circle in front of and over and 
around old Dan—seeming to take par- 
ticular delight in nipping his ears or nose 
or eyes; flying, sailing, skimming, float- 
ing—a model for all winged things; 
flight in its perfection. The robin and 
the bluebird have lost inspiration or am- 
bition; the meadow lark hunts the shade 
and stands with mouth wide open, the 
picture of distress; the song sparrow 
raises no hymn to the hot skies—too hot 
almost for even the dickcissel to drop its 
ridiculous rattling notes from the fence- 
post or tall weed, or for the weak little 
warble of the indigo bunting. But the 
swallow, unwearied, romps with the hay- 
makers until the shadows fall—the typ- 
ical bird of the season—the harvest bird 
of the timothy meadows! 





A BREATH FROM THE 


NORTHLAND. 


By JOHN TAYLOR PERRIN. 


AM the Spirit of the River and 

Marsh. I preside where men live not, 

where only the bold hunter and trap- 
per come. Nobody has learned the se- 
crets of my stream and that marsh 
through which it flows. The primeval 
is mine and the accompanying silences. 
Yes, Nature exists here as before man 
crossed the Atlantic and conquered a 
continent. Little wonder that the dumb, 
hunted creatures flock hither to be safe 
with me. Their haunts are mine, to keep 
unchanged. Sound of civilization I have 
not; none but the voice of Nature is 
mine. When hunter or trapper comes, 
exclamation is involuntary at the wealth 
of my charms. Otter, beaver and 


badger are among my numerous chil- 


dren. Though the world envies them 
their winter clothes, they are safer from 
robbery here than elsewhere. When 
men come with traps and guns, I bid my 
family scamper. Pity, it seems, that 
river, marsh and their amphibious kins- 
men cannot have their own realm all to 
themselves. Cruel is fate in its discrim- 
inations. My region could not but have 
something to offer the world. Men, 
knowing where my little fur-bearers live, 
swim and burrow, come in pursuit of a 
worthy quarry. Suited in spirit to each 
other, I never see one go but it pains me 
grievously. A stream, wandering be- 
tween banks whereon tall grass grows, 
could not but be a place where such 
creatures are in their glory. A happy 
colony finds its well-being here. How- 
ever the different fur-bearers may fail 
to commingle, they respect the rights of 
each other always. My children are the 
upper tier of animal society—one whose 
want of artificiality man might do well 
to imitate. 


Now is it late fall. Man is not near 


with trap or gun. There is no covetous 
eye to rest upon my children; peace 
and happiness prevails among them un- 
broken. My river—a beautiful blue 
Danube in itseli—flows on and on—an 
azure sheet in this clear cool atmosphere. 
High hills rise as silent guardians on 
either side, their slopes clothed with vir- 
gin forest. If aught be wanting in the 
physical scene, the possible deficiency is 
made up in the autumnal silence that 
broods everlastingly over my retreat. It 
is from such appealing combination that 
I spring. Naturally enough, creatures 
that find only Nature their friend come 
where she is ever in her kindest mood. 
They are my children and my household. 
Whatever the outside world may think 
is its need and due, I cannot welcome 
the trapper who comes for their fur 
coats. But the world Alas! knows not 
sentiment and will have what it demands. 
Mutual the happiness of my four-footed 
children and me. I have no higher de- 
light than to see them swimming upon 
the river, diverging ripples marking 
their course. I watch them in their 
work and gambols—asking, like them- 
selves, naught more than to be left 
alone. 

Wild-fowl likewise know me well. I 
call them here when they have tired of 
other haunts. Swan, goose and duck 
follow the winding stream of which I 
am the spirit. In the long flight during 
the spring and autumn migration I am 
their frequent stopping place. Weary 
wings fold, then, in a restful night upon 
my stream. The travelers are off again 
by dawn—in flight from summer or win- 
ter. I all but cry out in welcome when 
a cloud-like line is announced by the 
Honk! honk! of the goose or by other 
voice. I welcome and love the splash 
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that they make, wheeling half round as 
they alight. Rested, I speed them on 
their way—to spend months, mayhap, 
upon some such sheet as mine. Spring 
and fall I wait for no song more eagerly 
than the liquid notes that float down 
from passing swan and goose. 

Far am I from‘the haunts of men, as 
witness the presence of both winged and 
four-footed creatures. But any of the 
race of men who would rest and com- 
mune with me, could have no greater 
balm for soul and body than to float in 
his canoe along the flowing stream over 
which I hang as the guardian spirit. No 
rude sound of civilization disturbs my 
ear. Gold is not the thought of my 
children. 1 am the rest cure for half 
of humanity's ills. Man is welcome to 
what he gains from contemplation of 
me. The majority of my visitors, how- 
ever, come from commercial motives. 
3ut the world cannot remain primitive 
in its every part. Few the regions that 
man has not laid under contribution, in 
one form or another. Perhaps I have 
remained unmolested my allotted time 
and should be thankful for the extent to 
which I retain the primeval. Ply your 
paddles, then, upon my _ stream—O! 
hunter and trapper!—and count your- 
selves at home. Keep the world away, 
however. 

Do those who wear the fur of my 
poor children remember in what dream- 
land they lived and moved once? , No. 
The noise of streets and throngs suffices 
for them. But you, man of trap and 
gun —invader though you be — have 
learned that “various language” in 
which Nature speaks. Your camp in my 
solitudes is nobler dwelling place than 
marble palace on the boulevard of great 
metropolis. Yea, and I breathe a higher 
inspiration than does the ceaseless striv- 
ing of Broadway. Only those shall 
reach me who brave the vast wilderness 
and hear the Call of the North. No 
map records my abiding place; yet I 
live deep in the hearts of those men over 
whom I have cast my spell. I am the 
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unconquered, untamed land. Indeed, 
my children scarcely know yet that the 
whole land is not theirs still. Rude must 
their awakening be should Civilization 
push its way even here. Poor, helpless 
children! they cannot defend their own 
homes. <A burrow is their only safety 
from him who would take the fur from 
their backs. You, my children, are the 
aristocrats of the forest. No shaggy 
coat or ungraceful shape is yours. I 
would ask the ages to give me naught 
but you. Would that we could abide to- 
gether forever! 

Though a spirit of mild measures, men 
have reason to fear me or mine when 
Winter comes. Then it is that I sing the 
Song of the North. Men know not 
more Capricious temperament than I pos- 
sess. I smile without ceasing in the 
spring. My summer mood is a benedic- 
tion, nor is my autumn without its glo- 
ries. Hunter and trapper absent, I re- 
joice in the glory of myself and live in 
the bosom of my family. Autumn brings 
the cooling of summer days. Crimson 
tint comes upon my trees, while yet the 
Southland is revelling in summer. Au- 
tumn’s blush is not long upon my cheek, 
though winsome while it lasts. A cold 
breath then spreads the pallor of winter 
over my land. Winter is the season of 
those who invade me with trap and gun. 

Cold comes now in truth. I rejoice 
that my children have fur coats when 
river and marsh freeze over. Every 
prospect where the river leads is dull 
and grey. I am the Northland now, in 
its sternest mood. It would hardly seem 
that I smiled once in the blessing of 
summer. Soon enough snow flies thick 
and fast. When the sun comes out 
again for its brief day, the world is 
white and trackless save where four- 
footed creatures go back and forth. The 
trapper comes upon snowshoes, and, 
making his allotted captures, departs. 
Winter holds me in its grasp full long. 
It breaks though, finally, for a kinder 
season. 


Spring comes now. The river turns 
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into a owing stream once more. There 
are warm days at hand, when my winds 
sing the glorious song of summer. Ven- 
turesome boatmen hear the call of the 
northern river. Otter, beaver, fox and 
mink are a joy then to themselves and 
me alike. None of us ask any voice but 
that in which we speak to each other. 
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Come, boatman, and dream amid the 
wildness that I embody. Come, hunter, 


and trapper too, in your season; but I 
will not tell you the half of my secrets. 
My realm and my children are mine 
I ask naught of men but to de- 
I am the Spirit of the 


alone. 
spoil me the less. 


Wild. 


IN THE KIOWA LANDS. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


AST of Denver, and a 
little way to the south, 
lies the old debatable 
land of the Pawnees, 
the Kiowas and all the 
other kinds of red- 
skins that used to 
swoop down from the 
foothills for a taste of 
buffalo meat ; also, in- 
cidentally, these same 
savages used to col- 

lect scalps and plunder from the long 
files of prairie-schooners, and many a 
veteran’s hair waved in the wind before 
their wigwams, in sad contrast with the 
yellow curls of murdered babes; in the 
State House at Denver may be seen part 
of the effects of a Pony Express rider, 
killed near the Bijou, 40 years ago. 
Then the Kiowa lands were a paradise 
to the Ute and Navajo, children of the 
higher lands, whose gaudy colors were 
to be seen in vivid contrast to the luxuri- 
ant verdure of the plains in the early 
spring, as they awaited the coming north 
of the buffalo. 

Today there is little changed, save 
that here and there a cabin and a corral 
may perhaps be discerned upon the long 
and weary stretches between the widely 
Separated hamlets and abiding places 
that principally owe their existence to 
the cattle industry; the bleak, unending 
miles of rolling prairie, wastes of sage, 
storms of dust, clear blue skies and oc- 


casional howling blizzards and winds 
that blow with the persistence of the 
South Sea Trades—these are the legacies 
of the red men, who have shrunk into 
the remote places of the Government 
reservations. 

[t is not an unkindly land, but some- 
times when the norther screams about 
the cabin walls and shakes the old tin 
roof of the hen-house or the shed, the 
clash of the tin is mingled with the shrill, 
incessant yells of the lean coyotes, as if 
all the ghosts of the vanished tribes had 
gathered for war again; and to a stran- 
ger it is a lonely land. With what home- 
sickness the city-bred boy or girl must 
look across the far-lying reaches of the 
plains towards those who are dear, only 
they can tell; yet many a_ heart-sick 
exile, as he has waited day after day in 
its loneliness, has felt the vigor of re- 
turning strength and has gone again— 
restored to health—to his home, emanci- 
pated from the suffering and the dangers 
of disease. The White Plague has no 
claim upon the sunlit plains of the Kiowa 
Land. 

. Let us read a few words, from various 
letters written by a young girl, who for 
the first time, leaving her pleasant home 
and hundreds of city friends, not long 
ago went into the Kiowa country to 
teach, not because she went from choice 
but because a Colorado teacher has to 
serve an apprenticeship for three years 
in outlying counties—a rule that gives 
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such parts of the State the services of 
some of the best prepared. 

“Friday, Oct. 10, 1907.—My dear 
Folks: While the hired man recites for 
the 5oth time the history of his life, I will 
try to tell you a little about the Bijou 
Creek country and the people; but first 
let me thank you for the box and post- 
cards and letters and all; the box came 
this morning—along with six letters and 
some papers. I[ didn’t open anything un- 
til after school—except your letters, 
which I took to school with me and read 
six times during the day. As soon as 
supper was over I opened the box, and 
please do not think me a pig when [ tell 
you that it is half gone already; of 
course I have passed it around a number 
of times, but I didn’t know how hungry 
for candy I was, and it did taste so 
good!! Thank you all a thousand times. 

“T will tell you first about some of the 
things my children have said; in the 
History class I asked if any one could 
tell me the name of the first white child 
born in America; one little girl waved 
her hand, and guess what she said— 
‘Eve!’ This same little one asked me 
if I would please tell her how the bad 
people, who died, got clear through the 
earth to where the fire is; of course I 
was obliged to confess my ignorance on 
the subject. 

“Today one of the smallest boys came 
up to me and said, ‘ Teacher, I traded 
my ball to Kitty for a penny and I got 
the best of it, cause the ball’s got a hole 
in it and the penny hain’t.’ This is the 
same boy who is in a hurry to grow up 
so that he can own a lot of pigs; this is 
the way he talks: ‘ Teacher, I’ve done 
got this writ on my slate. Now ken | git 
a drink?’ 

“Mr. C. was perfectly delighted with 
the copies of Sports AFIELD; he says 
‘ Those are the books for me!’ and he is 
reading them through twice. 

“T am learning a great many things. 
I have seen two coyotes, lots of rabbits, 
prairie-dogs and magpies and one 
badger. Some of these children have 
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never been past the little hills which sur- 
round them, and, do you know, they 
wouldn’t go within an eighth of a mile 
of the threshing machine, because they 
were ‘ afraid of the whistle.’ 

“T have seen some of the most beauti- 
ful sunrises and sunsets; tonight I could 
hardly get home from school because 
everything was so beautiful I had to stop 
and look; and it was so still that I found 
myself holding my breath. 

“You should see my school-house; it 
is too funny for anything, but the chil- 
dren think it is grand; some of them 
who have never even been to Denver 
think the whole world is like the Bijou 
country. 

“Every one has retired except the 
coyotes and one old owl and I. We 
are all enjoying ourselves, and so Good- 
night!” 


* * * * * * 


From the Pike’s Peak region a spur of 
the mountains starts from about Palmer 
Lake and runs out into the prairie lands, 
gradually disappearing in its level wastes; 
from its eastern end such streams as the 
Bijou creeks, the Muddy and Kiowa, 
Wolf, Box Elder and other streams re- 
ceive the supplies of water in the spring 
that entitle them to a place on the map. 
As the summer comes on they are mostly 
dry, except for occasional rains, but deep 
in their channels, below the surface of 
the surrounding plains, the cottonwoods 
and willows manage to exist. The coun- 
try is of a rolling nature, with wave upon 
wave of gradually subsiding hills and 
dales, which blend at last with the more 
level stretches where the trails of the 
pioneers may still be seen. How did it 
look to the eyes of a city girl? 

“Sunday, Oct. 18—This morning 
May and I struck off over the prairie 
and climbed three bluffs or hills, and O 
folks!—such a beautiful sight I never 
saw before! I can’t describe it well, but 
oh! if you could only have been with 
me! There are the prairies and the 
nearer fields, some with corn-stacks 
standing yet, and others, a couple of 
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hundred of acres together, all plowed 
and ready for the winter wheat; then 
right in the midst flows Old Bijou, and 
all along the banks, which are very low, 
we could just see the tops of the trees, 
all yellow and brown and gold; and we 
could see the house—with the smoke 
pouring out of the chimney—the big 
barns, the granary, the cow sheds, 
chicken-houses, the cattle and all. Then 
everywhere about are the hills, some cov- 
ered with pines and some not; beyond 
the hills are more hills and more and 
more, until they seem to touch the sky. 
And those away off look so blue! 
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the weather turned cold and cheated me 
out of going to Kiowa to church last 
Sunday. At school, after the fire is 
started, we manage very well; in fact, 
Louis, my big boy, ‘ fired up’ to such an 
extent yesterday that we were obliged to 
take turns in putting our heads out-of- 
doors to cool off. 

“This morning we sang for the first 
time. We sang America. I was hardly 
prepared for the surprise I received but 
I soon forgot my own feelings in won- 
dering if the stove-pipe and window- 
panes could endure the shock; the poor 
things are probably used to it and did 

















School House on the Bijou. Twenty Miles from Railroad, 





“When we came back to the house 
Mr. C. had just shot a young rabbit, and 
for supper we had fried rabbit and 
chicken, potatoes and cream gravy, 
squash, bread and milk, cornstarch 
mould the way mother makes it and cake 
—all home grown. Haven’t had on my 
grey skirt since the day I got here, until 
today, and could hardly fasten it; so 
you see, even if I do have to work hard 
and worry hard, country life seems to 
agree with me. 

“Thursday, Nov. 12.— Everything 
goes along about the same, except that 


nothing more serious than to rattle. It 
did not seem to bother the children that 
some had finished just as others were 
starting the last verse or that one small 
girl insisted upon singing a thundering 
bass; and after it was all over another 
little girl said, “The singing today was 
fine, so much nicer than in town, there 
we all have to sing alike, and here every 
one can sing different.’ And she rejoiced 
in the fact that she had sung the loud- 
est.” 

The coyotes have a reputation of being 
bold in the Kiowa lands and are often to 
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be: seen. It is the custom of a Denver 
man and his friends to go every year, 
Thanksgiving Day, in that direction after 
them and to hunt them with an automo- 
bile; more than once they have returned 
with two or three dead prairie wolves 
as trophies, proudly displayed on their 
machine. To a friend who wrote for 
information the following reply was 
made: 

Jan’y 16, 1908.—* It would be great if 
you and Mr. C. could come out here 
hunting, and as far as the coyotes are 
concerned, I don’t need to inquire of 
any one else about them; I myself am 
well informed on the subject; and now 
I am going to tell you a coyote story: 

“The other day my big girl and a 
mighty nice cow-puncher came for me 
and we went down to the creek to skate. 
The ice was like glass and we skated 
about two miles (without skates, by the 
way), when all of a sudden we heard 
the prairie-dogs making quite a fuss. 
We climbed up the bank, and, sure 


enough, not far away was a big coyote. 
My cow-puncher friend (that’s what he 
calls himself), whose very unromantic 


name is , Shot at him; of course Mr. 
Coyote didn’t stand still and away we 
went after him. The second shot fin- 
ished him and by the time we reached 
him he was almost dead. He lay in a 
beautiful place—right near the creek, 
where there are trees and bushes all 
twisted and matted by the floods. The 
coyote was a beauty and I am so sorry 
that I did not get a picture of it, with 
the cowboy and his gun beside it. We 
went to my big girl’s to dinner and we 
were an hour late, but when they saw 
what we came dragging behind us, we 
were forgiven. 

“They dared me to help skin it, and 
I did; but I’ve skinned coyotes in my 
dreams ever since. Last Sunday one of 
the men saw 12—altogether—and the 
next day a bunch of II was seen; so 
you see there are plenty of those beasts 
here; then there are lots and lots of 
rabbits and lots of cows. I like coyotes 
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better than cows, but some folks don’t; 
and, speaking of animals, the children 
were delighted with the animal crackers; 
they played with them until they were 
quite black, then ate them—one head or 
tail or leg at a time.” 

Into such letters of the simple life, on 
the open plains, creep many a longing 
for the old home-life, many a cheerful 
recognition of its blessings, frank admis- 
sions of a newer and more adequate ap- 
preciation of things that it had become 
a second nature to expect, but that to so 
many are ever out of reach—such words 
as these: 

“Today when I returned from school, 
I found—Oh, joy! both of your dear let- 
ters that Mr. C. had brought from Kiowa 
—letters from home! home! HOME! 
My dear folks, you don’t begin to know 
the meaning of the word!” 

* * ~ * * * 


To the teacher in such a land come so 
many of the sorrows and trials of the 
little ones—come for a sympathy that is 
in every girl-teacher’s heart—and you 
may hear of the small, wee child, poorly 
dressed and blue with cold, that creeps 
into her arms for a moment’s happiness 
and tells her with a contented sigh, ‘* My 
mamma never does this—she never has 
no time.” 

Colorado is celebrated for its splendid 
schools, but the one on the Bijou, in our 
picture, is a monument to indifference 
and neglect—against which Mr. Kruse, 
the present Superintendent of Schools 
for the County, is proceeding to the best 
of his ability. But where a _ teacher 
sends to a School Trustee for the regis- 
ter the law requires her to keep, and he 
says, “ What the h— do you suppose she 
wants of that?’ it is not right to expect 
the most enterprising of men to accom- 
plish much. It is a wide disparity that 
exists between the Whittier School of 
Denver, with its 1800 children, and the 
lone building of logs, on the Bijou, 
where at the most a dozen drink at the 
Fount of Knowledge or win from their 
city teacher a kindly word and loving 
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smile to send them singing on their 
way with a rift of sunshine in their 
hearts. 

A few years ago an old man traveling 
to Pueblo from Castle Rock told the 
writer of this article of a strange inci- 
dent in his life: 

“ Back in the 60s,” he said, “ we were 
crossing the West Bijou down towards 
where it runs into the South Platte, and 
as we were driving our wagons into the 
bed of the creek, we were attacked by 
Indians in ambush behind a bunch of 
cottonwoods. We sheltered ourselves 


back of the wagons and finally drove the 
critters away, after they had killed my 
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Pacific freight could be seen in the valley 
miles away. And I like to think now, 
in the few years I may have left, that my 
own little baby girl is where there are 
flowers and music, and a place where the 
other children may learn what happened 
in days gone by.” 

The Bijou, the Kiowa, the Big Sandy, 
the Wolf—these were the last ditches 
where the red man stood for the Sover- 
eignty of the Plains—for his life and 
means of existence. Let us not wonder 
at his savagery or his cruelty; let us 
rather remember that the tribes of the 
prairie, crowded slowly and surely back- 
wards towards the fastnesses of their 
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little girl and one of our men "—for a 
moment he stopped, as one that says a 
prie Dieu at a grave, and there were 
tears in his eyes as he went on, with the 
strange smile that comes into brave men’s 
eyes as they face the trials of the world: 

“A month ago,” he continued, “I 
went back there and found the place. 
The grave is there, marked with a stone 
that I sent some ten years after from 
California; but just a little ways from 
where we stood to fight the Indians was 
a little white cottage, with flowers all 
about the yard, and a 10-year-old girl 
playing a piano inside; and nearby was 
a schoolhouse and the smoke of a Union 


ancient enemies, the Utes, the Apaches, 
the Navajoes and other clans of the 
mountains, saw Death in their pathway, 
whichever way they turned, and so they 
fought as only desperation can drive a 
man to fight. If there are ghosts in our 
schemes of immortality, one might go 
where the Bijou burrows across the 
moonlit plains and watch for the shadows 
of battle-slain warriors, decked in their 
old habiliments, mourning their tragic 
fate. The land is still their own, and 
where a dozen pale-face children sit in 
school, the spirits of a thousand brown 
papooses flit by night like dusky cher- 
ubims. 











THE BREAD OF 





ALL OUTDOORS. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 








ar any one kind of food in 
our age may be properly 
termed an outing ration, it 
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SAN is hard bread or hardtack. 
NWR) What is hardtack? A trite 
IS A Y enough query to Army 





men and to many who are 
not but whose pursuits and habits impel 
them by preference or necessity to de- 
pend on this simple, wholesome, always 
ready “ bread of all outdoors.” Bread of 
campers, outers, soldiers, sailors ; of hos- 
pital, asylum, prison ; of siege and sortie; 
of the storm-driven, the castaway, the 
explorer, the—in fact, too often last frail 
link in the shrinking life-line holding 
some lost sojourner amid earth’s un- 
known regions from starvation or per- 
haps worse. 

What is it? Simply a water biscuit or 
cracker, made of stiffer dough than is 
used in making other crackers. Neither 
soda, yeast nor other foreign substance 
is used, as in other kinds of bread; nor 
is salt added, as a rule. This dough is 
then baked to a degree which extracts 
from it all moisture. The flours should 
be of the best, both in blend and grade; 
and always are, if one may believe what 
he hears about the biscuit factories. 

An average peace time “mix” or 
batch ordinarily consists of about three 
barrels, aggregating nearly 600 pounds 
of flour—distilled water being added suf- 
ficiently to barely dampen the blend, 
which is then run in the oblong tubs 
or troughs wherein this first process 
has taken place onto the platform of 
the mixer. All these manipulations are 
by machinery, of course. This mixer 
is a mammoth affair of several tons in 
weight, steam driven, or, of late years 
often by electricity. From an axle-like 
shaft descend three vertical shafts, each 
armed with sharpened blades, which by 


a system of cogs revolve, one within the 
radius of the other, turning the mass of 
moistened flour over and over until 
kneaded to just the proper consistency. 
All this, mind you, in so short a time 
that the farmer’s wife—the original and, 
after all, most enduring bread machine 
of all time—may well stand aside, espe- 
cially in war time. 

A long breath. Then—Presto!—an 
unseen power whisks the oblong tub 
to another place, where the kneaded 
dough is run through a break. This is 
not unlike the iron mill machinery such 
as, not long ago, was used in the rolling 
of structural beams. After running the 
mass of dough through once, the process 
is repeated, with an added pounding 
process. which gives the unleavened 
dough “ life,” as it is said. Said farm- 
er’s wife does something similar, when 
she uses her bread roller on dough in- 
tended for “beaten” or “Kentucky” 
biscuit. Then the Stamper. Great, 
flaky sheets of dough travel from the 
tireless “ break” to a vigorous arrange- 
ment of rollers and wheels, carrying an 
endless belting of clean white linen. On 
this the sheets of dough go under the 
stamps, emerging from the various cut- 
ting, punching and stenciling processes 
of this rather conglomerate affair check- 
er-board sheets of the required thickness 
—each biscuit being duly cut and 
stamped, yet connected by thinner hinges 
of dough, now come upon the “ peeling 
board.” At the end of the peel board, 
men with long, broad paddles or peels 
remove the biscuit from the board to the 
ovens. Peeling up, they call this part of 
the manufacture. The peel slips under 
several score of crackers at once, depos- 
its its load on the oven pans and then 
returns for more. 
An up-to-date steel hardtack oven im 
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the Spanish War of the late nineties was 
very different from the cruder station- 
ary brick affairs wherewith Army con- 
tractors fleeced the Government and 
maltreated the soldiers of our Civil War 
of the sixties. A few minor alterations 
have not much changed the general ap- 
pearance of the huge steel thing, which 


‘looks not unlike a lilliputian Ferris 


Wheel, revolving at will inside a fire- 
proof box, surmounted by a “ gas stack ” 
and punctured by various air ducts for 
carrying off the surplus heat. Instead 
of the Ferris chair-boxes, each arm 
holds a long, shallow oven pan. Per- 
haps a score of these pans slowly re- 
volve over a coke or natural gas fire, 
placed far enough below the nethermost 
point of the wheel’s orbit to disseminate 
sufficient heat without scorching. “ Sev- 
en hundred degrees or the rise,” said 
one wheel turner, was the normal tem- 
perature of this nethermost furnace. 
That wheel turner ought to be a good 
bov, if he is orthodox. While I was 
doubting about the “rise”’ part of his 
statement, a whiff of hot air, when the 
steel monster inside the box halted to 
disgorge a pan or two and take on more, 
solved my doubts at once. If they be- 
lieve in Hades, these wheel turners 
should remain faithful, for they get min- 
iature whiffs of it every five minutes 
during their working hours. Not such 
darned small whiffs, either. 

Under this slow revolution of the in- 
side wheel, one passing over the fur- 
nace suffices. Consequently, the loading 
and unloading of these big roasting ma- 
chines is practically continuous. The 
men occasionally swear—doubtless as a 
form of inverted devotional exercise. 
One of these three-barrel machines, kept 
continuously at work, will feed a full up 
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regiment of hungry American soldiers 
with plenty of good fresh hardtack every 
day. 

Somehow, I felt aggrieved, after an 
hour’s looking on. It seemed to me as 
if all our troops in the Philippines might 
have enjoyed a hard-bread feast, with 
enough left in their haversacks to fry 
with their bacon next morning. Heat 
does so expand one’s views at times! 
One does not need figures to prove such 
an apparatus to be a wonder, a—a 
scorcher, in fact. I hate figures and I 
am orthodox. 

The newly constructed, scientifically 
concentrated ‘“ tabloid,” of which we 
hear a good deal lately, is doubtless a 
very nice, compact, semi-predigested (or 
is it digestible?) thing for the soldier to 
carry, either in his stomach or on his 
back. But as a practical war food, a 
real ever ready friend to soldier, ex- 
plorer ; to all who march, fight and con- 
tend with Nature on land or sea, the 
tabloid, so far, has not made history to 
any perceptible extent. It may pre-empt 
the future; but at present, and in the 
glorious past—well, listen to this: 

“Tabloids!” snorted an old Chil- 
howee mountaineer (doubtless recalling 
many a Civil War camp loblolly, re- 
warmed over a fence-rail fire), “ Did 
you ever hear of weevils in an Army 
tabloid?” His hearers never had and 
owned up. As a matter of fact, we had 
never seen an Army tabloid of any kind. 
Then he clinched his argument: 

“T guess nit! Well, then, what’s be- 
neath a weevil’s notice is beneath mine.” 
That settled it. The old-time campaign- 
er had spoken—ex-cathedra as it were. 
Still, in our rapid, not to say rabid time, 
tabloids may grow to some day displace 
the “ Bread of All Outdoors,” weevil or 
no weevil. 


THE HELODERM OR GILA MONSTER. 


It is asserted by some that the name 
of the Gila River (pronounced Heela) is 
a derivation of the name of the reptile in 


consideration; whether this be true or 
not, the following article by a French 
writer—Fulbert-Dumonteil—in Le Chas- 
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seur Francais will be of interest to 
students of natural history. Omitting 
quotation marks, the article is as fol- 
lows: 

If in the world of writhing and hissing 
serpents there are many of a terribly 
poisonous nature, the same cannot be 
said of lizards; in truth, we know of but 
one lizard of the kind, that is undoubt- 
edly venomous. This is the Heloderm 
of Mexico, which at rare intervals may 
be seen in our zoological gardens, and 
which we have had the satisfaction of 
studying in the Palace of Reptiles in our 
museum. 

The Heloderm attains perhaps to a 
length of 40 inches, or a little more than 
a yard, commonly much less in dimen- 
sions. Let us describe, if possible, this 
strange saurian: clumsy, massive and 
slow of movement, with a hesitating and 
difficult way of progressing, the head 
large and as if rudely truncated by a 
brutal blow, a heavy muzzle, venomous 
fangs, the body squat and powerful, em- 
bossed with tubercles and_ tinted 
maroon—marked with little 
magnificent yellow. Its four 


with 
spots of 


feet are 


soft and stubbed, sprawling, and with 
difficulty sustaining its balloon-like belly 
from more heavily dragging upon the 


ground. Upon its legs and tail are hand- 
some rings of gold. Such is the Helo- 
derm. 

When it is irritable, which often is the 
case, this lizard exhales a 
permeating and nauseous odor, and from 
its reptilian mouth a thick saliva escapes, 
white and glutinous, secreted by its ab- 
normally developed salivary glands. 
When persistently annoyed, as with a 
stick, it turns upon its back, frantically 
waving its trembling paws, palpitating, 
frothing at the mouth and hissing like 
a snake. As we before said, this is the 
only known venomous lizard—the chan- 
nelling of its fangs offering a striking 
analogy to that of the dental system of 
the most dreaded ophidians. 

The Indians, who greatly fear the 
reptile, call it Acastelopon, and the Span- 


strange 
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ish creoles speak of it as the Escorpion; 
it is nocturnal in its habits, and during 
the day lies hidden in holes, under the 
roots of trees, curled together, sleepy 
and motionless. With the coming of the 
night it uncurls itself, straightens its tail, 
spreads out its paws, and in a slow and 
uncertain motion forth to search 
for worms, insects, or for frogs or 
smaller lizards—anything in fact that 
offers itself in the way of its daily repast. 
The shape of its paws is such that the 
Heloderm can neither climb or swim or 
even move with celerity; it is only able 
to drag itself along the ground. For the 
natives the Heloderm is always an object 
of terror, although they assure us that its 
bite, though 


goes 


dangerous and _ causing 
great pain, is not fatal; as to the profuse 
and viscous saliva that pours from its 
hideous mouth, this often is found to be 
highly poisonous. 

Experiments with cats and chickens 
have had the following results: 

Upon being bitten by the Heloderm, 
the chicken ruffles its feathers, trembles 
pitifully, spreads out its feet and droops 
its head, at last falling as if dead, with 
eyes closed, beak open, and with froth 
dropping from its mouth. After ten to 
fifteen hours of lethargy it regains its 
feet, turns round and round in a dizzy 
manner and at last falls dead. The cat, 
which is stronger in its nature than the 
fowl, seldom succumbs to the effects of 
the poison of the Heloderm, but through 
what a period of agony and terror it is 
doomed to pass! After the bite of the 
Mexican lizard the cat stiffens in all its 
limbs, turns and writhes as if in mortal 
fright, lies down and leaps to its feet and 
starts away in alternating spasms of un- 
certain impulses; its eyes shine with 
strange and ghastly light, its fur is on 
end, its mouth frothing and tongue ex- 
tended, until at last, ceasing its con- 
tinued and pitiful cries, it falls inert and 
stiff to the ground. At the end of 10 or 
12 hours, sometimes even 15, it struggles 
to its feet and moves away with uncer- 
tain steps, a wild light still shining in its 
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eyes, and it may be days before this sign 
of madness disappears. 

The Heloderm is becoming very rare, 
even in Mexico, which seems to be de- 
stined to become its last place of refuge ; 
it is a descendant of the weird monsters 
of ancient ages whose fossil remains are 
so often discovered, and it will not be 
long before this lingering survivor of the 
saurian species will go to join its an- 
cestors in the abyss of forgotten years. 

The Heloderm may be traced to the 
Jurassic period of the second age, so re- 
markable for its monsters of gigantic 
size and hideously fantastic shapes, rep- 
tiles strange and, to us, erratic in form, 
frightful lizards, colossal and_ horrible 
beasts, occupying our infant world. It 


neath the reeds that towered above them 
a hundred feet. 

In the low black clouds that whirled 
in furious gusts along the face of the 
earth, the pterodactyls flew with awk- 
ward and labored flight—birds with long 
beaks armed with teeth, with fantastic 
claws, naked of body, with long and 
featherless necks, with the aspect of a 
reptile and the movements of an adder, 
absolutely unimaginable creatures of the 
nightmare periods of the world. 

The pterodactyls (reptile birds) seem 
to us now like the results of fanciful es- 
says of Nature in her experimental work, 
strangely grotesque and _ horrible—a 
combination at once of the ridiculous 
and of the terrible. Yet they served as 
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Courtesy of Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 





was a period of infernal enormities and 
terrors; pythons 4o feet in length, with 
huge muscular coils; molochs of viscous 
and filthy bodies, mouths like toads, 
mean and threatening brows, with double 
horns ; fearful saurians of every size and 
shape; sinuous sea-leviathans whose 
flowing manes were whitened by the 
waves of the stormy gulfs in which they 
swam; indescribable batrachians of the 
brotherhood of frogs and toads, perched 
upon the muddy shores and croaking, 
with voices like bulls, across the primeval 
Swamps; and over all the bird-reptilians, 
whose diabolus wings flapped threaten- 
ingly in the storm-swept skies. There 
also were giant bats pursuing the insects 
of the twilight hours, and turtles whose 
iron-like shells loomed up like cabins be- 


a connecting and transforming link be- 
tween two worlds, the world of the rep- 
tile and the world of the birds of the air; 
with their bat’s wings, featherless and 
naked bodies, their beaks with fang-like 
teeth, they have been the mediums of the 
gradual change that has transformed the 
crawling monsters of the slime into 
eagles and frigate birds, into larks and 
nightingales. And today the Heloderm 
is perhaps the most interesting survivor 
of those armored reptiles whose flaming 
colors at last were seen upon the burning 
sands or by the shores of immeasurable 
morasses, whose fossils lie beneath the 
Forums of the present age or in the 
débris that covers the waste and worth- 
less places of the globe.—Translated for 
Sports Afield by Chas. F. Allen. 























OUR FIRST HUNT IN THE GALLATIN VALLEY. 


A STORY OF MONTANA SPORT. 


Br J. B. 


E were busily engaged pitching 
on the last load of hay that 
would wind up the haying for 

that season, when Tom suddenly sus- 
pended operations, and, leaning on his 
fork, remarked: “Ain’t ¢hat a dandy 
breeze! Every time I feel the wind 
blow like that into my face, it reminds 
me of my first trip for big game some 
IO years ago in company with an older 
brother and a friend of his—both having 
ridden some 500 miles for the express 
purpose of giving me a chance at big 
game.” 

“Give us the story,” Dick and I ex- 
claimed in the same breath. 

‘Wait till tonight—ain’t got time now. 
But I simply can’t work decently with a 
breeze like that in my face. My mind 
ain’t in my work and I can’t help it.” 
And Tom pointed out the mountains, 
that, snow-capped, towered towards the 
sky. Although some 75 miles distant, 
they loomed up distinct and clear. 

That night, when sitting in the glow 
of a blazing fire whose warmth was 
gratefully felt, Tom related the experi- 
ences of his first hunt for big game: 
“Although my brother was some 
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dozen years older than I, we always 
called him the Kid. His friend always 
went by the name of Shorty, though he 
was as slim as a fish- pole and as long as 
a cross-cut saw. The Kid was one of 
the best rifle shots I ever saw, and, while 
Shorty wasn’t particularly expert with a 
rifle, he sure could shoot some with a six- 
shooter. I’ve often seen the Kid knock 
the blue grouse quite regularly with his 
.44 made-to-order Winchester, and this 
too when they’d be taking a head-long 
plunge down a steep mountainside, and 
you know that they’re not going slow 
then. He could punch holes through 
condensed milk cans as fast as you could 
throw ’em up—some times he’d hit ’em 
two or three times before they’d hit the 
ground—and as for stopping a jack-rab- 
bit on the run—well, say! I never saw 
one that on decent ground could get 
away from those .44’s when the Kid 
manipulated the lever. I’ve seen Shorty 
kill game with his long-barreled .45 
Colt, so far away and so often that you'd 
not believe me, so I’ll not tell you any- 
thing about it. But I’m not getting any 
where with my story. . 

“The place we intended hunting m 
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was the Basin, some 70 miles from here 
—intending to be gone two weeks. We 
only took one pack-horse, intending to 
pack our saddle-horses with game and 
walk on our return trip. The Kid rode 
a little bay cayuse that, although some 
20 years old, was still capable of cover- 
ing 45 miles a day, and, being broken 
particularly for hunting, was probably 
the best horse on the trip. Often I’ve 
seen the Kid, sitting in the saddle, clip a 
grouse’s head off at 30 yards and Billy’d 
never bat an eye. Shorty had an ex- 


“The Kid and Shorty saw to it that 
we had a good layout of grub, and, while 
the selection they had made was nearly 
ideal, my mother had added to it several 
things in the edible line that made every- 
thing absolutely complete. We unpacked 
and unsaddled for dinner 15 miles from 
home. This was on the banks of a little 
mountain stream that offered a chance 
for trout and in a half-hour we had 
caught enough for dinner and supper. 
That being my first trip in the mountains, 
it is only natural that I should remem- 











IN YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK.—WMountain Sheep at the Feeding Pens on Gardiner River. 
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ceptionally good saddle animal, while 
mine was all right only the Kid thought 
him just a notch too high strung for a 
youngster. I was only 12 then, but 
wasn’t afraid of the little cuss, even if he 
did buck and cut capers at every turn 
ofthe trail. The pack-horse was a white- 
eyed, long-legged, knock-kneed, whop- 


per-jawed grey devil that we called 


Skookum. He could rub off more packs, 
fall off more trails and roll over more 
cliffs and still manage to live through it 
than any other critter I ever saw. 





ber every little incident connected with 
it. Besides fried trout, we also had blue 
grouse. These the Kid had beheaded 
with his rifle as he sat in the saddle. I 
had shot two ducks with my rifle at a 
distance of 150 yds.—both at one shot 
—but got neither, as the water was very 
swift and they floated by us, although 
we did our best to get them. Shorty 
had a shot at an otter which we thought 
he hit but could not be certain; any 
way, we failed to get it. 

“As we were not in a game country 
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yet, we all indulged in a little target 
practice after dinner. I remember the 
Kid running his sights up for 250 yds. 
and shooting five shots rapidly at a spot 
the size of one’s hat on the side of a 
large boulder, and every one of them 
were well in towards the centre. This 
sort of thing was a revelation to me and 
I mentally set it down that in case game 
was sighted, Shorty and I would stand 
little show. 

“That night we seen plenty of deer 
sign and one bear track but we were a 
day’s travel yet from the Elk Range, 
and, although deer and bear sign looked 
good, elk was what interested us princi- 
pally. That night Mac (our dog—a 
large, knowing fellow) made night hide- 
ous with his eternal barking. An occa- 
sional yelp from a coyote on a neighbor- 
ing hill was the only response, until 
along towards midnight, when Mac’s 
barking suddenly changed to low, threat- 
ening growls and the next instant he 
bolted into the tent. This was followed 
by the crashing of brush and the heavy 
tread of some animal, evidently approxi- 
mating a box car in size. We had been 
just about half asleep up till then, but 
every one was wide-awake instantly and 
this was followed by a wild scramble for 
shooting irons by the Kid and Shorty 
and a spasmodic clutching for more 
covers by me. Say! but I was scared. 
I knew it was a bear—a big one of 
course—and that he was looking for 
gore. 

“Shorty had no trouble in finding his 
gun but somehow he failed to make con- 
nections with the door. Mac was growl- 
ing fiercely all the time and for the first 
time in my life I had the pleasure of 
hearing the Kid swear vigorously at his 
inability to find his rifle. He said after- 
wards that he had got turned around in 
the dark and that this was responsible 
for his inability to sally forth gun in 
hand, and slay a ton or more of very 
much alive bear. ‘“ Darnation!” he ex- 
claimed, “where in h is that con- 
founded rifle? Keep your eye on the 
door, Shorty, and and I'll be with you 
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in a minute! Don’t go till I can get my 
gun and I'll promise there'll be some- 
thing doing when I can get out. Oh! 
here it is!” And he bolted through the 
door, just in time to hear the bear—for 
such it was and a large one too, if one 
was to judge from the size of the tracks 
we found plentifully scattered around the 
tent next morning—tearing through the 
brush, producing a racket equal to a 
snow- slide. 

“The next night we camped in the 
Elk Range and had for visitor an old 
friend of the Kid’s. It was planned that 
we should ride up the mountain a couple 
of miles next morning—Shorty and I 
hunting together and the Kid and his 
friend in another direction. We were 
off early next morning, leaving Mac to 
look after the camp, but within half an 
hour he overtook us, and as none of us 
had the heart to send him back, he was 
allowed to come along. A few minutes 
later we struck an elk track. This looked 
good to the Kid and Hi, but Shorty said 
it looked too ancient for him, so we rode 
on, looking for fresher tracks, while they, 
after tying their horses, proceeded to 
follow the elk track on foot. Shorty 
and I soon after struck a couple of mule- 
deer tracks that headed towards thick 
timber, and, leaving our horses, we were 
soon after them. A light snow—wet 
and slushy—had fallen the night before 
and this made tracking easy. Shorty 
was determined that I should have every 
opportunity for a first shot, and, telling 
me that he would do the trailing, advised 
me to keep a sharp look in all directions 
and zot to shoot unless I knew what I 
was shooting at, and then not unless I 
knew I could hit it. ‘No use,’ he said, 
‘to get rattled and shoot wild—that'll 
not get deer.’ Promising not to get the 
‘fever,’ I walked closely at his side and 
if ever a fellow kept his eyes and ears 
open, I did. We hadn’t followed the 
tracks far before Shorty said they were 
getting ready to lie down, for the tracks 
were going in all directions, though the 
general course was to the left and in the 
direction Hi and the Kid had taken after 
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the elk. We were in fairly thick black 
pine, rather brushy but not so bad but 
what one could have seen a deer at 50 
to 100 yds. in places. ‘I see ’em!’ I 
exclaimed excitedly—throwing my Win- 
chester to my shoulder. But I held my 
fire for the warning from Shorty to be 
sure that I knew what I was shooting at 


- caused me to hesitate. I had seen deer 


—I knew that—and about 100 yds. 
ahead, but just what part of them I had 
seen I couldn’t tell on account of the 
brush—that’s one reason I hesitated. 
With finger on trigger I stepped cau- 


and each with a single bullet. ‘I don’t 
care if we didn’t get em, just so long as 
the Kid did—those are his trade-marks 
—he always gets ’em in the neck,’ I said. 

“Along in the afternoon it became 
very foggy, and Shorty and I headed for 
camp early; but Hi and the Kid, getting 
lost, did not reach camp till nearly 11 
o’clock. After eating supper, they re- 
lated their experiences of the day. It 
was the Kid (as I had thought) who had 
killed the two deer. He was trailing 
the elk, while Hi kept to one side, mak- 
ing it a point to keep as much as possi- 











IN THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK,—A Few Survivors of a Mighty Race. 
Photo by F. B. TOLHURST. 





tiously to one side and Shorty, following 
the direction of my gaze, also spotted 
deer hair but it looked far different to 
him: he could see that they were hang- 
ing from trees, their heads just clearing 
the ground—peap. ‘No use, boy, we’re 
too late; some one else has been a little 
too quick for us. We'll have better luck 
next time.’ On examining the two deer, 
we found that they were still warm. 
There were tracks of two men but I 
never for a moment suspicioned that they 
were the Kid’s and Hi's, till I noticed 
that the necks of both deer were broken 


ble-on all the high ground and wherever 
possible short cut when ever the trail 
made any curves. It was when Hi was 
making one of these détours that one 
of the deer sprang to his feet at about 
100 yds. range. The Kid’s .44 cracked 
sharply twice—in quick succession. The 
first shot broke the first deer’s neck 
and at the same instant the second 
deer jumped to his feet and the second 
shot put him out of business at once. ‘I 
never heard two shots fired quicker,’ 
said Hi, in telling us about it. The boys 
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laughed immoderately at our trailing the 
deer, only to find them hung up. 

“We hunted the next two days with- 
out success. As Mac had given us no 
trouble, we allowed him to accompany 
us. The third day we struck two elk 
tracks that apparently were very fresh, 
and after following them for half a mile 
or so we caught a climpse of them—but 
only a glimpse—at about 300 yds. but 
there was no possible chance for a shot. 
Mac, much to our disgust, broke away 
and ran them for some time but finally 
came back, looking rather sheepish. We 
administered a good licking (calculated 
for his future good), and, although we 
hardly expected to overtake the elk after 
Mac’s long chase, we hit their trail rather 
hard. We were afoot, having left our 
horses where we had first struck the 
trail. After about an hour’s trailing we 
came to the edge of a little park about 
300 yds. wide and were not a little sur- 
prised to see the two elk nearly on the 
opposite side of the park. I say we saw 
the two—the Kid declares that he never 
saw but one. Just how many shots we 
fired, I don’t know. I do know, how- 
ever, that the elk were running all the 
time and that we fired all of our shots at 
the big one. When he finally went down 
he was 50 yds. into the woods on the 
other side of the park. But wasn’t he a 
beauty! he was the first I had ever seen, 
and although I have seen many since, he 
still seems to me the best yet. He was 
a six-pointer, with every point a perfect 
one. When we got to him the hunt for 
bullet holes began. Just how many times 
each of us had scored will never be 
known. but as nearly as we could judge 
Shorty and I had each hit him twice; 
but one thing we were quite positive of 
and that was that the Kid’s .44 had 
been used to advantage, for we took 5 
bullets of that size from his carcass and 
every one had struck in places that 
should have proved fatal within a short 
time. It was only a half-mile back to 
the horses—we having trailed the elk in 
a circle—and it wasn’t long till we had 
them all packed with elk meat and were 
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headed for camp, well pleased with our 
day’s hunt. 

“The next day we staid in camp but 
the next we headed for the Elk Range 
again. After entering the black pine 
timber we suddenly became aware of the 
fact that Mac was missing and the dis- 
covery was scarcely made when he was 
heard tongueing vigorously at a half- 
mile’s distance. We didn’t believe in 
hunting deer or elk with dogs nor had 
we ever before taken a dog into the 
mountains with us, but Mac was on 
something’s trail, and by the way he was 
barking he was evidently ‘burning’ it in 
good shape. ‘We ought to separate,’ 
said the Kid, as he sprang from the sad- 
dle. ‘One of us get on that point there 
and the other two on that. Which do 
you want, Shorty? take your choice. 
We'll take the other.’ Shorty chose the 
one to the east some 75 yds. or so and 
in a moment the Kid and I were on the 
other a like distance to the west. Nearer 
and nearer came the barking of Mac and 
the nearer he came the more I could see 
that there was excitement in hunting 
deer with dogs. 

“<The timber’s mighty thick here,’ 
said the Kid, standing with his rifle 
cocked and finger on trigger, ‘and who- 
ever sees the deer or whatever it is won't 
dare wait a second. So keep your eyes 
peeled and if you see him punch a hole 
where it will do the most good. I want 
you to have the first chance but if I see 
it first I won’t dare to wait.’ He had 
scarcely spoken when his rifle came to 
his shoulder. This was instantly fol- 
lowed by a sharp report, and remarking 
in a tone of regret, ‘too bad, but I didn’t 
dare wait,’ he picked up the empty shell 
that had been thrown out the second he 
had fired and led the way to where a 
deer—a buck—lay with its neck broken, 
the distance being about 90 yds. 

“After that the Kid always had me 
ride in the lead, with Shorty next, while 
he brought up the rear—this so as to 
give us a chance to make a killing. It 
was while riding in this fashion that the 
Kid in a low voice spoke to us and said: 
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‘Deer dead ahead—nearly 40 yds.—a 
little to the left. Don’t you see him? 
Look sharp or he’ll be gone. Gee whizz! 
There he goes!’ And the Kid sprang 
from his saddle to get a shot but it was 
then too late. He showed us later where 
the deer had stood looking at us and 
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black pines, and though he knocked him 
down he failed to get in a dead shot. 
This was at about 200 yds. The deer 
then ran directly towards Shorty, who 
could see him quite plainly but Shorty 
was no running shot and failed to shoot. 
‘If the Kid had only been where I was,’ 


























IN THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK.—‘‘ Who goes there?"’ 


Photo by F. B. TOLHURST. 





said that he had had plenty of time to 
have shot him while he had been trying 
to show it to us, but when the deer 
finally jumped there was absolutely no 
chance, as he had disappeared instantly. 
An instant later, however, he had a 
glimpse of him for a second through the 


he said afterwards, ‘we’d have had more 
meat, sure.’ ‘Maybe so,’ said the Kid; 
‘every shot fired in timber like this, 
don’t always land where you want it. 
What makes me mad, though, is to 
think that you fellows couldn’t see him 
when he stood there looking at you. 
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But maybe you'll have better luck next 
time.’ But that was the last deer we 
were to see on that trip. I’ve killeda 
great many since—in fact can more than 
hold the Kid level on deer now; but of 
all the hunts I ever was on that always 
seems to me to have been the best. The 
weather was better; the air seemed 
sweeter ; the trout, the grouse, the ducks, 
the venison—everything—tasted better 
than it ever has since, though I am just 
as anxious to see fall come—which means 
another hunt—as then. 

“A few days later we (with horses 
packed with meat) headed for home. I 
remember two or three little incidents as 
well as though they had just happened. 
Soon after breaking camp a large hawk 
lit in the top of a tall dead fir 100 yds. 
or so away. The Kid, speaking to me, 
said: ‘Bust him!’ The next instant 
the hawk came whirling to the ground 
— his feathers scattering in all directions. 
My bullet had struck him dead centre. 
A little later we ran into a bunch of blue 
grouse. The Kid chopped the heads 
off of 3 of them, while Shorty and I got 
2 apiece. A few days before, when after 
elk, we had ridden by a bunch of proba- 
bly 200. We didn’t fire a shot, how- 
ever, as we didn’t want to scare any 
game that might have been near. A .22 
target pistol would have been beyond 
price then—a thing we always carry 
when after big game now and for just 
such purposes.” 
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GAME IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


The pictures I sent you are some I 
made last winter in the Yellowstone 
Park and are of the mountain sheep or 
bighorn at the feeding pen on Gardiner 
River. The deer, elk and mountain 
sheep come and eat together and the elk 
and antelope feed on the flat opposite 
Gardiner by the thousand during the 
stormy weather when the snow has 
covered all the grass so that the game 
cannot get to it. The buffalo shown are 
at Mammoth Hot Springs. I see that 





the Allard Herd have been sold and 
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driven to Edmonton, B. C., about 500 
of them—the largest herd in existence 
today. The price paid was $235 apiece, 
straight through. I believe this herd 
was started about 30 years ago by 
Charlie Allard, in the Flathead Reserva- 
tion, from some 12 or 15 calves that he 
bought at Fort Benton and brought 
there with him. F, B. Tocuurst. 
Livingston, Mont. 
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A DAY WITH LIVE DECOYS. 


“Ding-a-ding! Ding! ding! ding! 
ding! Whirr-whirr!” Drowsily I open 
my eyes, wondering what it was all 
about. Suddenly I remember the alarm 
clock. It seems to be saying, ‘It’s time 
to get up. The ducks will be flying in 
another hour and you have got a long 
ways to go.” Wearily I drop back on 
my pillow, just for another 5 minutes. 
I’ll just lie here with my eyes open, so I 
won’t go to sleep again. But gradually 
they close, and, if I had not jumped 
right out I’d have been fast asleep in 
another minute. Hastily I dress myself 
—for it is awful cold. Oh! what a fool- 
ish man I am—getting up at this hour 
of the morning, just to get a shot ata 
few ducks. But I reason it out that I 
can’t help it; it’s in the blood. Quickly 
I go out to the pump, wash myself and 
get a glass of cold water; after which I 
look around and note that it is a fine 
morning. ‘I wonder if the ducks will 
fly this morning?” Hurry up! hurry 
up! call my live decoys out in the pen, 
and I get an extra hustle on meas I get 
my gun, shell-box, hunting coat and 
gloves. Now I’m off to the boat at the 
landing—putting my gun and shell-box 
in before I get the live decoys. Oh! 
you think I’m going to feed you—do 
you, Ducky? Haven’t got time now; 
the sun is coming up. Can’t you see 
those clouds getting red over there? 
Then over to the boat we go—the duck 
under one arm, the drake under the 
other. At last we are off down the river 
just a little ways, to a short cut through 
the rushes that will take me into the bay 
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and my blind—thus saving me 15 minutes 
of rowing around the point. 

I wonder what those ducks are look- 
ing at, with their heads cocked to one 
side? looking up, I follow their gaze. 
Oh! that’s it, hey? that flock of teal go- 
ing by at a rapid clip. Pretty soon | 
reach the path and take in the oars and 
get my push-pole. Then, standing up 
to take off my coat—for it is warm work 
pushing in shallow 


across the bay on my knees, making as 
little noise as possible with the push. pole 
until I am within 100 yds. when I get 
down lower in the boat. Steady now, 
old boy! steady! I say as I go slowly 
along—listening to those ducks calling 
right in front of me. Then I quickly 
grab my duck by the bill, so she won’t 
answer them, at the same time saying 
“T'll wring your neck if you spoil this 
for me.” Suddenly 





water through the 
rushes—I look up 
and see a fine flock 
of mallards circling 
my decoys in the 
blind. There they 
are—right overthem 
now. No, they are 
suspicious—it’s all 
off, I guess. These 
and a thousand other 
thoughts go through 
my mind, as I stand 
there looking at 
them. There they 
come back for 
another look! I 
knew they would, 
sure. Ah! there’s 
one of them flutter- 
ing in the air before 
he drops down, while 
the rest of the flock 
keep on circling 
around. On the next 
turn 5 more drop in. 
“I'd give two cents 





right over my head 
3 more mallards 
pass, so close that I 
can almost feel the 
wind from their 
wings. They don’t 
see me, for I am in 
the heavy rushes 
now, right by my 
blind—only 25 yds. 
from the blind and 3 
mallards circling. 
Don’t move a mus- 
cle, boy! Bang! 
bang! bang! Boom! 
boom! the 10 bores 
of the mud hen hunt- 
ers on Grass Lake 
have started shoot- 
ing. Up jump the 
mallards as they hear 
it, for we are near 
Grass Lake—half- 
way between Grass 
and Fox Lakes in 
Illinois. Up they 
go, as if they were 


to be in my blind IN THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. one bird instead of 


right now, Ducky,” 
I say, as the rest of  pnoto vy F. B. TOLHURST. 
the flock drop in,and 

I start pushing to my blind. Finally I 
get to the edge of the rushes and sit 
down in my boat to wait for sunrise be- 
fore starting to sneak into the blind; so 
that, if I should happen to scare the 
flock out, it will be time to shoot, any 
way, if they should come my way. Here 
it is—1o minutes yet. Each minute 
seems an hour as I sit there waiting. At 
last it is only 3 minutes more, as I start 


A Bighorn. 


20; but as luck 
would have it, they 
come right over me 
and I neatly drop 5 of them straight; 
miss the 6th; pull on him again, but as 
the Winchester only holds 6 shells, there 
is no report and I haven’t time to reload; 
so I gather them in—3 ducks and 2 
drakes. “A good start,” says I, as I 
put out my decoys and get into my 
blind. In a little while a lone mallard 
comes along, but I guess he’s got a 
through ticket judging from the height 
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and speed he is going. I hastily pull in 
my drake decoy and then the female de- 
coy starts calling to the distant sky- 
scraper—for she has already seen him, 
but would not call so long as her mate 
was in sight. (I always have a long 
string on the drake, so as to let him out 
in sight of the duck; but as soon as I 
see a wild bird I pull the drake in. The 
duck sees him going away and at once 
starts calling lustily). Ah! there he 
turns around. You’re all right, old girl 
—keep it up! Ah! on the next circle, 
boy, I says as the bird circles around 
there about 35 yds. off before alighting. 
I stand up now, and up goes the mallard; 
but he saw me too late, for I punched 
his ticket with 314 drams of Dupont 
Smokeless and 11 ozs. No. 6 chilled 
shot. A good fat black mallard I see he 
is as he falls into the water. I let him 
lie and let out the drake again. Pretty 
soon I see a flock of teal coming from 
Grass Lake. In comes the drake and 
the duck starts calling; but they don’t 
stop or come near enough to me fora 
shot, so out goes the drake again. I’m 
waiting a long time for another shot 
when I see 2 strange ducks swimming 
around in the decoys, where they came 
from I don’t know but they were there, 
so I stand up in the boat, scare the ducks 
out—for I always give the birds a chance. 
But it was a slim chance for these 2, for 
I bagged the pair of them—two hand- 
some ring-bills. I let them lie out there 
and guesses I will make a cup of coffee 
—for I carry a plumber’s torch and the 
necessary articles in my boat. I lit the 
torch, scooped up a pail of water and 
had just got the water to the boiling 
point, when I heard a Quack! quack! 
quack! right in frontof me. I dropped 
the pail which I was holding—hot water 
and all—grabbed my gun and dropped 
all 3 fine mallards; then I found I had 
let the water fall on my feet—burning 
them severely, as I found out the next 
day when I had to stay at the hotel 
with the ducks flying beautifully. Well, 
I got out of the blind, gathered in the 
ducks and my decoys and went back to 
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the Klondyke Hotel, where I was stay- 
ing for 2 weeks. Mrs. S. (the landlord’s 
wife) very kindly helped me to bandage 
up my scalded feet and I was all right 
again in a few days. When they found 
out how it happened, all the men around 
there asked me to have one on them— 
mild coffee, for instance. But I was 
game, and, what is better, I had the 
game too. Nine mallards and two ring- 
bills are better than the limit on mud 
hens in my opinion. O. HALLsTRoM. 
Chicago, Ills. 


HOW INDIANS TAN DEERSKIN. 


The skin dressing of the Indians, both 
buffalo and deer skins, is generally very 
beautiful and soft. They stretch the 
skin either on a frame or on the ground, 
and after it has remained there for three 
or four days, with the brains spread over 
the fleshy side, they grain it with a sort 
of adz or chisel. After the process of 
graining, though the skin is apparently 
beautifully finished, it passes through 
another process—that of smoking. For 
this they hang the skin on a frame ina 
smoke proof house or tent. The fire is 
made at the bottom out of rotten wood, 
which produces a strong and peculiar 
smell. The fire must be smothered to 
make the smoke. The grained skins 
must be kept in the smoke for three or 
four days, and after this the skins will 
always remain the same, even after being 
wet, which does not belong to the dressed 
skins in civilized countries. —LZzfe Among 
the Indians. 








OLD JACOB MALOY’S WAY. 


In the early 90s we were residents of 
Indian Territory for three years. Wolves 
were quite numerous then and often in 
the summer and beginning of autumn 
destroyed a great many pigs, calves, 
sheep and barnyard fowls in our neigh- 
borhood. On the ranch where I was 
located they were particularly destruc- 
tive. One evening we found a sow with 
a litter of 10 pigs a short distance from 
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the house, and, thinking she would not 
be molested, let her remain. In the 
morning, however, we found to our sor- 
row that wolves had paid her a visit in 
the night and had taken her entire fami- 
ly. These animals are skillfall hunters. 
They always hunt in pairs. Sometimes 
a coyote and a big timber wolf will hunt 
in company. When a pair of wolves 
come to a weedy swail or a patch of 
brambles, one will go through for the 
purpose of starting the game, while the 
other will watch on the outside and run 
down anything not 
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fresh beef in which we had placed a gen- 
erous dose of poison, carefully wrapped 
in tinfoil to keep it from coming in con- 
tact with the meat, and near which we 
placed a tin can, in order that we might 
know where we had left the bait and 
know about where to look for the creat- 
ure that had eaten it. The first time we 
tried it we put out 100 baits and in the 
morning when we made a tour of inspec- 
tion over the route we found 6 wolves, 
3 Indian dogs, 4 skunks and 1 wildcat. 

We -kept this up during the summer 
at weekly intervals 





larger than itself that 
dares to show up. 
During the winter 
and spring they sub- 
sisted upon the car- 
casses of stock that 
had perished on the 
prairies through lack 
of food and exposure 
and gave us little or 
no concern; but at 
the season we have 
mentioned we were 
greatly annoyed and 
cast about us for 
some good way of 
destroying the pests. 

Old Jacob Maloy 
who had lived in a 
wolf-infested country 
all his long life was 
consulted and gave 
us a recipe that he 
had tried many times 
and had never known to fail. ‘Poison 
’em,” said he—‘‘give ’em strychnine.” 
He then detailed to us the manner of 
proceeding against the enemy, which 
proved indeed a great success and saved 
us from any further depredations. After 
butchering a beef, we took the head, 
and, passing a rope through the mouth 
and gullet, tied it to the hind axle of a 
buckboard, so that it would drag along 
on the ground. Then we would drive 
across the country a mile or more and 
circle around the ranch. About every 
200 ft. we would drop a small piece of 








OLD JACOB MALOY. 


until we had rid the 
entire country of 
wolves and other 
marauding creatures. 
True, there was not 
much excitement 
connected with this 
method of taking 
game but it was ef- 
fectual and our stock 
and poultry escaped 
further molestation 
while we remained 
in the Territory. Mr. 
Maloy, whose name 
is mentioned and 
whose photograph is 
given, has a record 
of having killed in 
one way or other 247 
wolves, 89 bob-cats, 
183 deer and 32 
bears, to say nothing 
of rabbits, wild tur- 
key and other smaller game. The old 
gentleman is now past 81 years of age, 
has never been sick a day in his life and 
recently wrote the writer that he intends 
leaving Indian Territory (Oklahoma) and 
going to the Rocky Mountain country 
or to Alaska, where there is more ex- 
citement and game more plentiful. 
WituiaM A. Davis. 








A party of Chicago sportsmen shot a 
fox recently while out after rabbits. The 
hunt occurred just north of Waukegan, 
Ill., within an hour’s ride of Chicago. 








“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 
of mind.” —WASHINGTON IRVING. 








A DAY ON MY RIVER. 
By E. K. STEDMAN. 


T was a gentle zephyr—a breath from a voyage of energy and purpose. For 
the Southland, wafted toward me a few hundred rods it is only a trickling 
while on my way to the office. It thread of silver, shaded by friendly leaves 

seemed like I had met an oldfriend whom of dock and skunk-cabbage—in sum- 
I had not seen for a long time and for a_ mertime a favorite resort of woodcock. 
moment I was unable to recognize the From another hillside spring it gains 
greeting. Old friends! dear friend! here added power and starts with redoubled 
was a friend worth bumping up against effort to make a place for itself in the 
—this tiny whiff of ozone from Nature’s world. It dashes down the hillside in 
vaults that all may enjoy but only the little leaps and bounds that, under a mi- 
elect appreciate. croscope of wondrous magnifying pow- 

It was yet early spring in our North- ers, reveal cascades, cafions and whirl- 

ern clime. The sidehills on their west- pools as of a larger creation. It is all 
ern exposures retained patches of soggy there—cajion, rushing waters and all the 
snow that bespoke biting winds yet to characteristics of a mountain stream, if 
blow before Boreas gave up the struggle; you will but get down on your knees 
the ice in the lakes looked black and and examine it closely. 

mushy, while the springtime sun. daily At the foot of the hill the little brook 
climbed northward, forcing Winter to is fed by tricklings from other springs 
give way to the new awakening. and starts across the sloping valley in 

As I toiled at the desk, I could not merry, sing-song fashion that beckons 

rid myself of that delicious odor of you to follow its tortuous course, watch- 
springtime, so happily met with that ing it expand until it meets a feeder from 
morning. I could see a bit of water—a an opposing hillside. Here the brook 
tiny stream that needed no imagination throws off its clothes of babyhood and 
to trace it out; for I had visited its appears as a growing, headstrong youth, 
fountain head many times and knew its roaring along, trying to force Nature to 
course far better than the walks and _ yield its all that it may the sooner reach ¢ 
paths of my native town. It takes its rise full growth. It is, however, a long, hard 
among the hills, under alarge over-hang- journey for the creek. Mother Earth 
ing ledge of rock, where the cool waters has a fashion of holding her own where 
of a bubhling spring break through the handiwork of man is still unfelt, and 
the crust of other Karth, and starts on as the creek rushes up against a hump 
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of earth here, a rocky formation there, it 
is compelled to pick out the softest spots 
and double on itself in its struggle for an 
outlet-—making horseshoe bends and 
half-circles, until, after following this 
headlong youth for its course of ten 
miles, you are surprised to find yourself 
only two miles in an air-line from your 
starting point. What a ten-mile journey, 
though! Here you find a splashing 
sheet, dashing merrily over ledges of 
rock; again a silent stretch where you 


any time we should meet its waters 
mingling with those of another, that it 
would be a pleasure to have some means 
of knowing them, so we could renew our 
acquaintance. But we must not stop at 
the meeting of the brothers, where the 
stream takes on its manhood; for pleas- 
ant as has been the journey thus far, it 
is only fair to acknowledge that all the 
waters contain are crawfish, chubs, dace 
and shiners, and a modest angler must 
always seek something worthy of hissteel. 
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ISLAND PORTAGE. MOON RIVER.—Georgian Bay District, “‘ Highlands of Ontario."’ 
Courtesy of “Grand Trunk Railway System.” 








can scarce detect a current. A hundred 
yards further on, where the rocks project 
above the surface and the pebbles offer 
slight resistance, it sings a gentle strain, 
which, as the obstructions increase, 
changes to one of increasing fury. 

A little further on and it is met another 
boyish creek of similar character. It 
requires hard work to trace this stream 
from its source to its meeting with its 
brother; but, now that we have done so, 
all fatigue is forgotten and we feel, if at 


The brook is now of ample width and 
depth, shaded by overhanging branches 
of maple, elm and oak, to make it both 
an ideal canoeing stream and an admir- 
able fishing water. Its inhabitants have 
now increased in size and number. We 
find sunfish, perch, crappie, sheepshead, 
catfish, pike, pickerel, sand pike, striped 
bass, black bass, snapping turtles, and 
last, but not least, bullfrogs. Show me 
a trout stream that can give equal variety 
and sport for the time spent, and I will 
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show you Izaak Walton’s Dream of 
Heaven. But not all the pleasure lies 
in the mere catching. There is the out- 
door life, the day on the stream, the 
frugal meal under the oaks and the deli- 
cious perfume of the untainted woods. 
The stream and I are old friends; the 
fish and I, old enemies; while every spot 
has felt my footfall, Would you like 
also to go there?—to go with me who 
have learned a few of its secrets? I 
would like to go and would like to have 
you with me; but as the fishing season 
is yet several moons distant, we will ac- 
cept that sweet invitation sent this morn- 
ing on my way to the office and go at 
once. 

This time we will go in June and we 
will go as early as we can, as both are 
anxious to wet our lines after a winter’s 
enforced idleness. If you insist, we can 
make it still earlier and go in May. We 
will meet at the riverside in the morning, 
fully equipped and ready for business. I 
notice you have a deal of tackle and two 
rods—a bait and a fly rod. I put the 
bait rod first, because it will be more to 
the purpose here. May I examine your 
tackle? An angler always likes to show 
his tools to a brother craftsman. It is a 
generosity born of the cult and by it we 
recognize a brother in spirit. A multi- 
plying reel—a good one too. It is not 
like mine, though, but ’twill do. Spoons 
(a good idea); leaders, flies, sinkers, 
corks, scissors, large knife, braided silk 
line, wax, silk thread to wrap a rod; 
cement for ferrules, landing net, spinners, 
stringers and miscellaneous assortment 
of hooks, extra guides and reel seat, file, 
water-proof match-box, compass, leader- 
box, cartridges—aye, a goodly assort- 
ment. Some of it you may not use in a 
month’s cruise, but it is all practical and 
when the time comes that you really do 
need it, you will need it “mighty bad.” 

Ready? Oh! the minnows? I got 
them before you came; they are in this 
minnow bucket over the side of the boat ; 
also some crawfish, captured last evening 
when I learned you were coming. No; 
I'll row first. I want you to see the 
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beauties of my stream and pick out your 
own fishing spots. You can hardly miss 
them, though, for they are all good and 
I see by your eye that you are a fisher- 
man. Yes; you might as well get your 
rod ready. Take the bait rod. You 
can try a few casts as we move along. 
I always like to fish this stream from a 
boat. You can cover lots of territory 
and get more of the outdoors through 
the shifting of the scenery. A minnow? 
Here it is. ‘Do I hook them through 
the lips or back of the tail?” Well, 
some times one way and then again 
another. When one has a swivel be- 
tween his leader and line, it doesn’t 
make much difference, as the minnow 
revolves when you reel in. That’s a big 
minnow; it should be good for a 2- 
pounder; they don’t run much over that 
in this stream. 

By that log? I'll back you up, so 
you can drop your bait near the sub- 
merged butt; be careful you don’t get 
snagged among the roots. Ah! got 
him! Hold him steady till I get you 
away from the tree. He won’t hold 
steady? Well, there you are; now play 
him to a finish. Three minutes? Yes, 
that’s all—thought it was an hour. Well, 
it’s the first catch, When you get steadied 
down you will not notice that ache in 
your wrist. It will wear off with the 
first half-dozen. Did I see him jump? 
Well, rather! And—yes, he’s as fine a 
black bass as I ever saw for the size. 
You want to go back there? Let’s fish 
this high bank first and give the fish 
there a chance to get settled down. All 
the fish are not in that one spot and we 
will find plenty of places to test your 
skill before eventide. No fish there? 
Can’t get a bite? Put on one of these 
crawfish and find out what it will do. A 
rock bass. Yes; they are death on 
crawfish; still, I think that hole should 
yield something big. Try it again. He 
jerks some, don’t he? Seems to be 
dancing a jig in the water. Hang on to 
him and you will have one of the jerkiest 
struggles you ever experienced. He’s 
tired out—reel him in. Dog fish! Dis- 
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gusted? You should not be; for, while 
he is a worthless, no-account fish, yet he 
is one of the greatest fighters that ever 
snapped a bait. 

Now, let’s drop down-stream and try 
those boulders. The bottom there is 
pebbly, and right below and over the 
foot of the ripples is a choice place to 
put a crawfish. Dog fish? No; you 
will not catch any there—water’s too 
swift; they like dead water best. Now 
you've got a fish!—he’s a fighter too. 


bass. Let me net while you fish. You 
may not get a chance to come here again 
and I come every summer. You will 
too? I hope so. We could fashion a 
bungalow here most any place and spend 
our spare time together. Another black 
bass! No, they are not biting any bet- 
ter than usual today. Hand me that 
stringer and I’ll take care of the catch. 
That pile of drift-wood? Fish deep 
there and you may get a monster. That 
was a savage yank. Won’t come up? 











ON THE MUSKOSH RIVER.—Georgian Bay District, ‘‘ Highlands of Ontario.”’ 


Courtesy of ‘Grand Trunk Railway System.” 





Anglers don’t like to be told how to 
manage a fighter, so I’ll look on. There 
he goes! Just right. You turned him 
in the nick of time or he would have 
gotten down among the snags. The 
landing net? I’ll net him. No? you 
want to doitall? There! a striped bass 
and 2 pounds full at that. Yes, it was 
a magnificent battle; I’m glad you came 
and glad you came with me. 

Another one? No, this is a small black 


keeps trying to bore to the bottom? It’s 
a catfish. Pulls hard? Probably a 4- 
pounder. Don’t like catfish? Wait un- 
til you catch this one and we will have 
him served for supper; you may change 
your opinion then. Can’t pull him up? 
Well, keep working him; make him 
move around and he will become more 
docile after a bit. There he goes! 
Strong? they always are. Just attend 
to your end of it and he will watch his. 
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Here he comes! about tired out. Big 
fellow—3 pounds; lots of fight for a 
3-pound fish. 

No more here? All right. That 
stump? going to try minnows again? 
here you are! Black bass the first thing, 
and another? Crappie? maybe you have 
struck a nest of them. Tired? want to 
rest? We'll run the boat up on this 

gravelly bank and enjoy a smoke. 

' Rested? Before we start, put on a 
spinner and troll near the edge. Got 
one! a pickerel! No, a wall-eyed pike. 
There is something mystifying about the 
eyes of this fish; I always like to look 
into them. A black bass! verily, you 
are in rare favor today. Now you have 
a pickerel. Savage-looking customer, 
isn’t he? look out he don’t gash your 
fingers with his teeth! What’s that? 


the rifle? what do you see? Oh! a. 


bullfrog. Better hook him and keep 
him alive till evening. Jerks? Yes, 
they have a way of jerking on a light 
rod and they are a bit slippery too; get 
him around the hips and hold on tight. 
There he is in the fish basket and he 
don’t like it a bit from the way he jumps 
around. You want me to fish? I’d 
rather you would enjoy the rod. Oh! 
you want to row for the exercise. Well, 
put me above those ripples and I’ll send 
a crawfish where it will be most welcome. 
Dinner time? All right. We will land 
by this spring; let’s make a pot of coffee 
and eat our lunch on the bank. Tastes 
good ?—always does in the woods; you 
enjoy it so much more than in town. 
How are those cigars? I generally 
smoke a pipe out here, but, seeing you 
are company, we'll both smoke cigars. 
What! not company ?—just fishing part- 
ners? I like that kind of fellowship; ’tis 
the bond of our craft. And now I’ll let 
you into a little secret. I’ve a cabin 
down-stream around the next bend. You 
have proven yourself worthy of the art. 
We will fish down there this afternoon 
and stay the balance of the week. Pro- 
visions? Well, I sized you up from the 
first time I met you as my sort of an 
angler and so had provisions packed for 
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just such an emergency. 


You can’t 
leave your business? business be blowed! 
what is business compared to angling? 


No—no thanks; I’m not more than 
kind. By the time you have listened to 
my yarns for a week, you will think you 
were too kind to accept. 

Here we are. Just make yourself at 
home. I’il skin this catfish and we'll 
have a warm supper, a conversational 
smoke and then to bed. No; I'll not 
forget your bullfrog. Ah! that was a 
good grunt. When a man is in the 
woods and is feeling right and everything 
tastes good, after he has filled himself 
up, I like to hear that grunt. It is the 
most contented sound on earth. Tired 
out? ready for bed? All right. Which 
bunk? take your pick. All ready? I'll 
snuff the candle. Good night! 





SOME FRENCH FISHING NOTES. 


TRANSLATED BY CHARLES F. ALLEN. 

On the 29th of last November some 
fishermen at Bourg, on the River Rhone, 
captured with live bait two fine pike; 
one weighed 8 lbs., the other 71% lbs. 
On Dec. 1 another pike was taken, 
weighing 9 lbs., at the same place. 

" * ’ * 

Durinc December last two large pike 
were caught, one 8 days after the other, 
weighing respectively 634 and 11 I|bs.; 
they were caught with hook and line; 
all the “‘pan-fish” fishermen rejoice at 
the capture of such water-pirates. They 
were caught in the Moselle, which flows — 
to the north, while those at Bourg were 
caught in a river tributary to the Medi- 
terranean; the pike is well distributed in 
France and is a game fish but has no 
friends, on account of its rapacity. 

7 7 * 

BaiT FOR PIKE.—It may seem non- 
sense to bait up a fishing ground for so 
savage’ and fearless a fish as the pike, 
yet it seems to be just as necessary as to 
bait for other kinds of fish. Let a crust 
of bread float on the surface of a pool, 
and at once the small fry and their older 
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relations will swarm about it for the 
crumbs they can get, and if a pike be 
loafing in the vicinity, he will raid the 
bunch with such celerity that flight will at 
all events fail to save one of the number. 
- ’ + 

WE may profit by the lesson given; 

remove the float from the line and re- 


' place it by a small piece of pain de guerre 


or hard tack, which our soldiers eat only 
because they are obliged to; attach the 
piece by a short string to the line, so 
that it will easily be pushed about and 
cannot be readily destroyed by the little 
fish. Such a piece of hard-tack will last 
for several hours, attracting the foolish 
gudgeons, that in their turn attract their 
enemy, to their own destruction perhaps, 
but with the probability that in the end 
the pike will find himself in the creel. 


* 
7x x 


EvaDING THE Law.—In fishing for 
perch, the use of metallic bait, such as 
spoons or minnows, is forbidden in many 
departments of France, but a writer in 
Le Chasseur Francais says that the law 
does not prevent the use of similar bait 
which answers the same purpose; he has 
made small fishes of blown glass, very 
brilliant and even more effective than the 
forbidden kinds of metal lures; he says 
he claims no patent and generously gives 
his invention to the rest of the fishermen. 


* 
* * 


Goon FisHING IN THE SAONE.—A baker 
named Darphin, of the village of Gray 
recently fished at Prauligny, in a part of 
the river that he had baited for a week 
previously; during the day he had 20 
bites (French, ‘ouches) and five lines 
broken, landing 15 carp, the total weight 
of fish being 220 Ibs.; the smallest was 
12 lbs.—the largest 24 lbs. About the 
same time another man from Gray caught 
9 Carp in two days which weighed 120 lbs, 


* 
* * 


SPANGLED Lines.—This novelty is said 


‘by a writer to the before- mentioned paper 


to have marvelous results; he uses the 
small spangles that are sewed upon the 
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costumes of athletes and dancers to pro- 
duce a brilliant effect and his instructions 
are as follows: ‘Upon a piece of fine, 
strong thread make a garland of these 
bright spangles, about 8 inches long, 
and attach it to your line so that the 
lower end will be about 5 inches above 
the hook, which should be baited with a 
worm; constant movement of the line, 
as usual in perch fishing, will produce 
with the spangles the same effect upon 
the fish that the mirror does in attracting 
larks within range of the gun.” 


* 
* * 


Tue Use or Live Bait.—Touching 
this subject, one of our subscribers, great- 
ly deploring the custom of so fastening 
live fishes to the hook that they are 
caused to suffer for hours or until they 
seized by the larger prey of the fisher- 
man, asks if it is not possible to adopt 
some less barbarous method: ‘Can 
you not,” he says, ‘suppress the cruel 
habit of using live bait? We all know 
that when birds are used as decoys that 
they are held in place by cords attached 
to their feet or by using a sort of simple 
harness, made from an old glove per- 
haps, which slips over the head, passes 
backwards over both wings and is itself 
secured by a band that might be called 
a breeching; the bird is not at all incon- 
venienced by such an arrangement. It 
is known as a corset-suspender; why 
cannot our manufacturers of articles for 
fishermen so apply their inventive facul- 
ties and facilities for making improve- 
ments as to provide something of the 
same nature for attaching a live bait to 
the hook? It would afford better results 
to the fisherman, allowing him to use 
the same minnow until it should be 
taken by the larger fish and it would do 
away with the pain that the small creature 
must endure and which every thought- 
ful man regrets.” When our fishing 
laws demand that all fish shall be killed 
before going into the creel, it seems no 
more than right to urge the same regard 
for the helpless in the case of its smaller 
brethren. 
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EDITORIAL. 





NATURE FAKING AND CRITICISM. 





Whether the reading public has, or has 
not, become weary of the Nature Faker 
and his critic, it is nevertheless true 
that widespread controversy upon this 
subject has awakened a popular senti- 
ment in favor of verity in the literature 
of outdoor life. The trend of reputable 
journalism everywhere is toward the 
cause of truth in Natural History, and 
the old fish, snake and animal stories, 
once so popular, are being ridiculed out 
of print. Those who love the wild, the 
open and the sky are beginning to realize 
that fable and romance can add nothing 
to nor supply the place of truth touching 
the interesting creatures of this wide and 
enchanting realm, and such sentiment 
is likely to evolve a literature that will 
charm, instruct and be enduring. It has 
long been a difficult task for the unin- 
formed reader to separate the 
from the spurious in the great mass of 
unlabeled Nature stories and dubious 
theory, emanating largely from irrespon- 
sible, self-styled naturalists, and no doubt 
some harm has been done and much 
inconvenience has accrued to those who 
are too ready to believe everything that 
finds its way into print. To instance: A 
friend of the writer, who at one time 
was the editor of a smart little paper in 


genuine 
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a provincial town of Nova Scotia, as- 
sumed to be a great sportsman and nat- 
uralist, and his columns were often re- 
plete with information and advice for 
the benefit of the embryo hunter and 
Nature student—particularly the latter 
while engaged in forest research and 
likely to be in some danger from wild 
animals. On one occasion the following 
advice appeared in his paper: “If you 
are in the woods, unarmed, and suddenly 
come face to face with a bear, strip off 
your coat and throw it toward him. He 
will be so surprised at seeing a man come 
apart that you will have ample time to 
get away.” Some time after the pub- 
lication of this bit of advice, an unarmed 
woodsman, while ranging the forests of 
the Upper Stewiacke, came suddenly and 
unexpectédly “ face to face with a bear.” 
The bear had been rooting about among 
the leaves, feasting on beech nuts that 
had fallen from the boughs above and 
had not noticed the man’s approach until 
he was just upon him. The bear rose 
upon his hind feet and confronted the 
intruder. Both were startled. One was 
very angry and the other very scared; 
but, remembering the editor’s advice, he 
shed his coat, threw it at the bear and 
took to his heels. The bear was sur- 
prised, but not half so much as the man, 
who had barely time to shin up a nearby 
tree—leaving one of his boots in posses- 
sion of the bear. It was only then 
when the pursued was safe in the highest 
branches of the tree—that Bruin’s belated 
curiosity began to show itself. He went 
after the coat, carried it to the root of 
the tree, and, finding that it wasn’t good 
to eat, tore it into ribbons, and, after 
investigating the inside of the captured 
boot, threw it away with an angry snort 
and proceeded to climb the tree. In the 
meantime the fugitive’s frantic calls for 
help had attracted the attention of some 
lumbermen working at no great distance, 
and they, coming rapidly to the rescue, 
frightened the bear away. The man 
started for home a wiser but not a bet- 
ter man. His heart was filled with dark 
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rage that boded vengeance, and_ his 
mouth was crowded with scorching and 
unprintable words. He immediately 
shouldered a club and went in quest of 
that devoted literary biped, whom he 
blamed for all his trouble—but the re- 
sult of that man-hunt I cannot now re- 
call. I do remember, however, that 
shortly after the occurrence the manage- 
ment of that “smart little paper” 
changed hands, and that its whilom ed- 
itor has since become a_ prosperous 
ranchman in the far Northwest, where 
he, no doubt, learns more and writes 
less about animals in their native wilds. 

Many of us can remember a thrilling 
story found in the school reader of our 
boyhood days, in which a traveler who 
had been followed by a lion for many 
hours and who, finally coming to the 
edge of the plain which ended in a deep 
precipice, placed his cloak and hat upon 
a stake and sat down under a nearby 
bush to await developments. Finally the 
lion approached, leaped upon the effigy, 
was carried over the cliff and dashed to 
pieces on the rocks below. This story 
was a thriller, and I’m sure I must have 
read it a thousand times. I dreamed of 
it often, and at school we dramatized it 
and played it at the brink of the old 
quarry, where the lion always refused 
to leap over until the audience should 
provide a great pile of hazel branches to 
break the force of the fall. And we 
longed—how ardently no one can ever 
tell—for an opportunity to win story- 
book immortality in some similar way. 
But after I came to know something 
about lions I was not at all anxious to 
try the experiment of the cloak and hat. 
I still believed in that particular lion, 
but learned with regret that he was the 
last of his kind. And he, Alas! was dead 
and gone—like many other boyish illu- 
sions. There has never been his like 
since, nor ever will be again. 

“Once upon a time” I bought a peri- 
odical at a Chicago book stand, simply 
because it contained an article descrip- 
tive of the lion in his native haunts and 


purporting to give advice to those hunt- 
ing or in any way coming in contact with 
these savage beasts. It was fair read- 
ing, but the Natural History portions of 
the article seemed to be garnered from 
the various encyclopedias of the time— 
copying their ancient errors as well as 
style—and the advice given wasn’t alto- 
gether sound. It also contained, appar- 
ently without the intent or knowledge of 
the author, certain passages that were 
serenely humorous—one of which read 
as follows: “If a man finds that he is 
being stalked by a lion at close quarters, 
and is unarmed, he will find it a good 
plan to place his coat and hat upon a 
stake or bush and run swiftly to the 
right or left, as the topography of the 
locality may suggest.” There is no liv- 
ing man that I would wish to observe 
making such an experiment—except the 
man who wrote the article; and should 
there be enough of him left upon which 
to hold an inquest, I should like to be 
a member of the coroner’s jury. The 
verdict would be much more interesting 
than the humorous advice he had left 
behind as his only claim to immortality. 
The following of such advice would be 
simply to invite swift destruction. Here- 
tofore the lion has been cautious. Now 
there is no longer need of caution. To 
the lion, the hat and coat and the fleeing 
man are simply two men. One is afraid, 
the other is not, and in an instant he 
selects his surest and easiest prey. There 
are, however, many well authenticated 
instances where lions have been diverted 
from the pursuit of their prospective 
prey by some curious, unusual and as- 
tounding action of the pursued. The 
English officer, who, when he observed 
a lion about to spring upon him, took off 
his helmet and roared into it with all his 
might, probably saved his own life; but 
such an action might not be successful 
a second time or with a lion in a different 
mood or temper. It is a fact that no 
two lions will act alike under similar en- 
vironment and conditions, and conditions 
and surroundings are never twice ex- 
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actly the same. The lion may be forced 
on by rage or hunger, or led by curios- 
ity or even sport, to stalk the traveler, 
and there is really no advice that is fair 
to give or wise to be taken by the trav- 
eler in regions infested by these maraud- 
ers, except that which includes a good 
repeating rifle and an abundant supply 
of cartridges. Even then, presence of 
mind and nerves of steel are often re- 
quired, and any one not possessing such 
should choose a companion who is 
“long” on both of these reassuring 
qualities. 

I should hesitate perhaps to recom- 
mend the plan adopted by a friend of 
mine to divert a pursuing lion—although 
that plan proved successful and prob- 
ably saved the friend’s life. An English 
officer, whose manly friendship remains 
an exalting memory and whose honor 
and veracity is still proverbial within 
and far beyond the borders of his own 
native land, was at one time stationed 
at a port in Eastern Africa, in a region 
known to be infested with lions. Stroll- 
ing one evening along a sloot in the vi- 
cinity of camp, he became aware of being 
followed by one of these dangerous ma- 
rauders. He was unarmed, but remained 
cool and cautious and attempted to stroll 
leisurely toward camp. His enemy evi- 
dently noted the design, and came on 
more rapidly until within leaping dis- 
tance, when, as a last resort, the officer 
turned and faced him. He was some- 
thing of an acrobat, was no coward, and 
was possessed of an experimental turn 
of mind. Instead of attempting to re- 
hearse all the sins of his past life, he 
quickly placed his hands upon the 
ground, shot his feet into the air, and 
in this inverted position—walking upon 
his hands, while his legs wobbled about 
like a pair of great ears—he advanced 
upon the now astounded lion, who, never 
having seen such a curious animal, be- 
came panic stricken and bounded away. 
This officer, while subsequently relating 
the occurrence to a group of friends, was 
asked if he had felt no fear at the time. 
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“None that I can remember,” said he, 
“but I do remember being nearly stran- 
gled with laughter when I thought of 
the ridiculous figure of an English offi- 
cer in such a position ’—adding that he 
would give a thousand pounds for a 
photograph of the scene, and as much 
more for a cast of the lion’s face as its 
expression changed from astonishment 
to fear. 

But I have strayed from the original 
text and have come a long journey— 
perhaps a wearisome one to the reader, 
who may still kindly allow me to return 
by narrating an instance of harmless Na- 
ture faking in which the critic plays a 
seemingly unnecessary part. 

Charles Monselet, a French man of 
letters, published a comic Scientific Dic- 
tionary for the benefit of children, who 
found no little amusement in his odd 
accounts of things in the animal world 
which were perfectly familiar to them. 
The editor of a certain scientific journal, 
however, was much surprised and 
shocked at Monselet’s ignorance and 


wrote an article about it as follows: 


‘¢A certain M. Monselet has published a die- 
tionary for the use of children, which contains 
definitions showing the most extraordinary ig- 
noranee—such as the following: ‘Sardine,—A 
little fish without any head which lives in oil.’ 
As if a fish could live without a head and in 
oil! Another definition: ‘Parrot.—A_ bird 
somewhat resembling a pigeon; generally green, 
when it is not red or yellow or blue.’ ‘Cocka- 
toos sometimes live to be a hundred years old, 
except when they are stuffed, and then there 
is no limit to the length of their life.’ Now, 
it happens that the parrot is not a pigeon at 
all and never has the colors that M. Monselet 
gives to him, and, in short, this M. Monselet 
knows no more of Natural History than he has 
grains of common sense.’’ 

Tuos. H. FRASER. 
——— 


IN LIEU OF THE FOOL KILLER. 





The Legislature of the State of New 
York, in an attempt to put a stop to 
carelessness in the hunting season, has 
before it a bill making it a felony to kill 
or wound a human being in mistake for 
game. This bill, introduced by Mr. Bos- 
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hart in the Assembly, is a movement in 
the right direction, and the necessity for 
something of its kind in other States as 
well as New York is apparent from the 
appalling reports that come from all 
parts of the country during every hunt- 
ing season. The bill, in its present form 
before the Legislature, is in full as fol- 


: Jows: 


Section 1. The penal code is hereby amended 
by adding thereto a new section, to be Section 
193a thereof, to read as follows: 

Section 193a. Killing or wounding of a 
human being by person in pursuit of game.— 
Any person who, while hunting and in the pur- 
suit of wild game or game birds, negligently 
or carelessly shoots or kills a human being, 
shall be guilty of manslaughter in the second 
degree, and any person while so hunting wild 
game or game birds under any circumstances 
other than those above named who shoots, kills 
or wounds any human being shall be guilty 
of a felony and punishable by imprisonment 
in a State prison for a term of not less than 
one year and by a fine of not less than $1,000. 
District attorneys and sheriffs shall promptly 
investigate any alleged violations of this sec- 
tion and prosecute every person accused there- 
of; for failure so to investigate and prosecute, 
each of said officers shall be punished by fine 
not exceeding $1,000 and shall be removed from 
office, 

Section 2. This act shall take effect Septem- 
ber 1, 1908. © 

This bill, as has been said, is a move- 
ment in the right direction; but it seems 
that it might have been made much wider 
in its scope and more careful in eliminat- 
ing chances for the escape of the crim- 
inally careless. The phrase “ negligently 
or carelessly ” will make the law much 
more difficult to enforce, making it in- 
cumbent upon the Prosecuting Attorney 
to prove negligence or carelessness, 
which is always a difficult matter to es- 
tablish. 

The phrase “ while hunting, and in 
the pursuit of wild game or game birds ” 
limits the application of the law, where 
it should be made to cover every act of 
the hunter, and of all those who fare 
forth with guns. It should prohibit the 
carrying of loaded guns at all times ex- 
cept when actually in pursuit of game. 
It should impose a fine upon any one 


carrying a loaded gun in a wagon, and 
confinement in an asylum for those who 
set up the defence that they “didn't 
know it was loaded.” And lastly it 
should controvert the law against class 
legislation and delegate to game wardens 
the powers that common custom confers 
upon the proverbial Fool Killer. How- 
ever, if this law, as quoted, is enforced, 
it may help to prevent criminal careless- 
ness in the hunting fields, and the mere 
fact of its existence in the statute books 
may serve as a warning to persons who 
are excitable and heedless. In the inter- 
ests of our readers, and as a warning to 
them—particularly those who are prone 
to carelessness in the handling of fire- 
arms—we herewith publish a list of gun 
casualties occurring lately in Oklahoma, 
compiled by a correspondent of the Paris, 
Texas, Morning News, and recently pub- 
lished in that paper. We assume that 
the number of accidents recorded herein 
is a fair average for other States where 
hunting and the general use of fire-arms 
obtains, and we desire to direct the at- 
tention of legislators in every State of 
the Union to this appalling summary. 

Guthrie, Okla.—Twenty-six people have been 
killed, two fatally injured and fifty others 
badly wounded in hunting accidents during 
the open season in Oklahoma, which commenced 
Oct. 15 and closed today (Feb. 5). The 
more serious of the accidents which were 
not fatal include the shooting off of one arm, 
one leg, two feet and numerous fingers, in ad- 
dition to several cases where amputation may 
yet be necessary, the loss of eyesight by two 
hunters, one case of lockjaw and one fractured 
skull. Twenty of the victims were shot in 
the legs or feet, 19 in the arm or hand, 9 in 
the body, 9 in the face and neck, 6 in the head 
and 3 in the heart. 

Most of the accidents of course happened 
to the hunters themselves and in a large ma- 
jority of cases were self-inflicted. There were, 
however, a number of eases where the innocent 
bystander suffered. Two of those in the list 
of dead—Mrs. J. J. Jones of Vici—and Mrs. 
J. P. Hovey of Enid—were shot and killed 
by their husbands while loading or cleaning 
guns preparatory to a hunting trip. A large 
number of the fatal wounds were inflicted by 
members of the victim’s family. Henry God- 
behere and Virgil Brown were both killed by 


younger brothers, while Dora Keebler and the _ 
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daughters of R. A. Lawon and W. W. Man- 
ning met their death in the same way. The 
son of Mansford Barber was killed by the ac- 
cidental discharge of a rifle with which the 
two brothers were playing. Alva Trimble was 
shot and killed by his nephew, Kenneth, while 
extracting a cartridge from a gun, and Earl 
Bowman was shot by Frank Corbett, his chum 
and closest friend, who ‘‘didn’t know it was 
loaded. ’’ 

Walter Huron was trying to push a rab- 
bit out of a log with his gun when the ham- 
mer caught on a twig. Pulling a gun through 
a wire fence caused the death of J. A. Shirley. 
Henry Offner’s gun slipped from a box on 
which he was resting it and the entire side of 
his face was torn away. Mrs. McGrath, widow 
of a well-known Oklahoma politician, and young 
Paullin, the son of the editor of the Durant 
News, were killed by the discharge of guns 
that slipped and struck the bottom of the con- 
veyances in which they were riding. Edward 
Heaneger pulled a gun toward him while in 
a boat, hunting ducks, and it was accidentally 
discharged. 

One of the most prominent of the victims 
was Chas. M. Dow, Jr., 28 years old, a gradu- 
ate of Yale and a son of Chas. M. Dow of 
Jamestown, N. Y., one of the most prominent 
oil producers in the United States. Another 
non-resident in the list was Al Stacy Mourn- 
ing of Kansas City, who was visiting friends 
near Shawnee. M. C. Johnson, Jr., son of 
Rev. M. C. Johnson, of Denison, Tex., pastor 
of the Presbyterian church, was shot through 
the heart with his own gun while trying to 
enter a boat on the Washita River. Gwynne 
Shelton was practicing up for a hunting trip 
in the Osage nation when his gun was accident- 
ally discharged. 

Oliver Kingham of Tecumseh died of typhoid 
fever which attacked him while in a weakened 
condition, following the amputation of his 
arm as a result of a gunshot wound. Frank 
Woods, a full-blooded Osage Indian, was struck 
in the left jaw by the loads from both bar- 
rels of his gun. -The entire bone was torn 
away. Ben Tompkins was shot in the leg by 
a companion. The leg was amputated and he 
was thought to be doing well, until a blood 
vessel burst, causing his death. Geo. Bell shot 
himself through the body and W. E. Pewel 
shot himself in the head. Young Wampler 
was found dead with his gun beside him and 
a gaping wound in one side. 

Of the accidents which did not result fatally, 
one of the most serious was that of Ben 
Owen, coach of the football team at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, who lost his right arm 
while out hunting the first day of the open 
season. On their way home Owen and a com- 
panion stopped to allow their dog to jump 
into the buggy. The dog knocked down Owen’s 
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gun and it was discharged, the whole load 
taking effect in his arm and shoulder. 

Otto Hayes of Meeker was shot by a boy 
companion and his right leg so badly shat- 
tered that it had to be amputated. Chester 
Jones of Guthrie shot off his own foot and 
Elton Parrish of Anadarko shot off the foot 
of Russell Glass, a boy companion. Alex 
Brooks of Granite and James Hachtel of 
Ponea City are each minus a hand as the re- 
sult of the hunting season. Brooks shot him- 
self and Hachtel was shot by a brother. Wal- 
ter Stewart of Durant fell down a 15-foot em- 
bankment with his gun in his hands. Two 
fingers are gone and he may lose his whole 
hand. W. H. Zwick, a justice of the peace 
at Oklahoma City, shot off the big toe of his 
left foot. 

J. W. Walker of Ponca City and Oscar 
Gasper of Putnam were shot in the face by 
hunting companions who were some distance 
away and each lost the sight of one eye. 
Both of Walker’s eyes may be affected. The 
10-year-old son of Hiram Nulf of Carney is 
in a critical condition with lockjaw, as a re 
sult of being shot in the hand with a rifle, 
and Melvin Mansfield of Cleo is in very bad 
shape with a fractured skull and several other 
serious wounds, inflicted by the bursting of 
a gun barrel. Joseph Smith of Lone Grove 
and the 13-year-old son of John Shaw of Me- 
Alester received wounds which are expected to 
result fatally. Smith was shot by his nephew, 
Melvin Smith. 

Arthur Hingle of Hobart, while camping 
out with a hunting party during Christmas 
week, attempted to take a shot at a supposed 
ghost which had worked on his imagination, 
but the tent flap struck his gun and the 
load entered his knee. He is crippled for life 
and may lose the leg. Jot Atkins of Carnegie 
laid down his gun to reach after a rabbit 
which had gone into a crevice in the rock. 
The gun fell and was discharged, but his arm 
may be saved. Willie Lowry of Kingfisher and 
the daughter of A. W. Lothlen of Perry may 
also lose arms, as a result of gun accidents. 

Cleveland Wasson of Blackwell was out hunt- 
ing with a friend from Illinois. The Illinois 
man was carrying his gun under his arm and 
as he lifted his hand to wipe his nose the 
gun was discharged, striking Wasson in the 
arm. The arm probably can be saved. S. D. 
Miller, chief of police at Tahlequah, Milo 
Miller of Muskogee and Fred Albright of Elk 
City were peppered in the face by shots from 
companions who were on the opposite side of 
thick underbrush, but were not seriously 10- 
jured. Claude Roberts of Cleo, O. C. Horn of 
Ponca City, J. W. Watson of Sulphur and Rev. 
F. A. Wesson of Hobart all received wounds 
in the arm by the discharge of weapons 10 


the hands of hunting companions. Rev. Mr. 
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Wesson lost one finger. The others will prob- 
ably recover without amputations. 

Matthew Chestnut of Billings was passing 
the door of a blacksmith shop where Harry 
Young was repairing a gun which had not 
worked well while he was hunting, when the 
weapon was discharged. Chestnut was not 
seriously injured. Reuben Hahn of Alva and 
Miles Coulter of Lahoma both received serious 
wounds from weapons in the hands of younger 
brothers. 

John Harley of Washunga, John Greving 
of Okarche, Amel Bohn of Edmond, James 
Fletcher of Maramec, Byron Gilbert of Hinton, 
Allen Stevens of Arapaho, Mrs. Luckock of 
Binger and Ralph Barnett of Putnam were all 
crippled by gunshot wounds in the legs, but 
all will recover. Other hunters who were seri- 
ously injured but who are expected to recover 
are Charles Butler of Pryor Creek, Robt. Drake 
of Dombey, Louis Souter of Cleveland, Bal 
Sholar of Hughes, Garfield Miller of Talgoa, 
A. Bell of Chandler, W. B. Pollard of Ard- 
more, John Kelly of Clinton and Leslie Col- 
lins of Edmond. Mrs. Steele and her small 
child, living near Bates, were struck by stray 
shots fired by hunters but not seriously in- 
jured. The casualty list as a whole is some- 
what smaller than last year. Then there were 
100 accidents; 26 of which resulted fatally 
in the same time. 





CONTRADICTIONS IN HABIT. 


I have wondered if sportsmen who 
notice what I have above termed Con- 
tradictions in Habit, in game birds, ever 
try to account for them. I confess that 
I have tried it; but, so far, have never 
solved the problem. Here in New Jer- 
sey, as I have found winged game, I have 
noticed these contradictions more in our 
dusky duck (Anas obscura) than any 
other game bird I can call to mind. As 
all who know this duck, it is generally 
(and rightly) credited with being the 
shyest and most difficult duck to ap- 
proach of any of our fresh-water ducks ; 
yet I have come upon these ducks under 
circumstances so unusual, and when they 
seemed to be so actually stupid, that I 
was at first led to believe I had made a 
mistake and that they were not wild 
ducks but tame ones. In order to make 
my meaning clear, I must be somewhat 
Teminiscent. Years ago my father owned 
a farm about équally divided between 


upland and meadow. There was a creek 
running through the lowlands much fre- 
quented by wild ducks during the vernal 
and autumn migrations. This creek is 
a tributary of the Delaware River and a 
flood in this river always puts the mead- 
ows more or less under water. At such 
times I was of course on the lookout, 
and many a duck fell to my gun. Pin- 
tails, mallards, bald-pates, blue and 
green-winged teal, red-heads, black ducks 
and an occasional blue-bill came there. 
When on open water, it was time and 
trouble thrown away to make any effort 
to get within gunshot of a black duck, 
or, worse yet, a flock of them; yet these 
very birds if they swam into hedges, or 
partly submerged small thickets, would 
often let me approach in my boat till al- 
most within reach of my sculling oar. 

I remember being out one morning 
when the meadows were partly under 
water, and, while sculling my boat by the 
side of a willow hedge, I was astonished 
to find myself within 10 feet of a big 
drake dusky duck. As Father kept 
many tame ducks, and I was not more 
than 100 yds. from the house, the 
thought occurred to me that this duck 
was one of the tame ones. My boat had 
no blind built on it, and there I was 
within plain sight of the duck. It would 
raise its head every few minutes and 
look at me and then resume looking for 
food. This lasted for several minutes, 
and then with a blow of my oar on the 
water I started it up—to drop it a mo- 
ment later with a snap shot. Why did 
this duck—a member of the family of the 
shyest of the shy—take any such chance? 
I do not know. 

Years after, when out one morning 
on those same meadows with my son, 
just as I was stepping across a partly 
filled-up ditch, a big black-duck jumped 
up literally between my feet, and my 
son brought him down with a charge 
of No. 8s. We had not approached this 
ditch with any unusual care or quietness, 
and were talking as we walked over the 
ground, and this duck surely must have 
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heard us coming, and must certainly have 
seen us, as the ground was entirely open 
and the old ditch not 6 inches deep. 
This duck, like the first-mentioned one, 
was a male. 

I once saw 3 black ducks alight in a 
little pool at the edge of the creek. This 
pool was not over 20 ft. in diameter, 
and the edges were of dark brown mud. 
Getting into my boat, I sculled carefully 
to the spot; but no ducks jumped out. 
It was impossible for them to have 
flushed before I had reached them, with- 
out my seeing them. Where were they? 
I looked, and looked, and finally stood 
up in my boat, but not a feather showed 
itself. I concluded that they must have 
paddled out into the creek before I got 
there; so I started out, keenly on the 
alert, to find them. I had gone up- 
stream some 60 yds., when, with. much 
loud quacking, I heard them get up 
behind me! A turn of the head showed 
me the birds rising from the very spot 
where I had seen them alight, but I got 
no shot at them. Turning my boat, I 
went back to that pool to see where they 
had been. One look explained it all. | 
had come upon them so suddenly in my 
first approach to the place, that it would 
have meant death to some of them to try 
to escape. What had they done? Just 
this. With outstretched necks they had 
squatted on the mud, which in color was 
the same as their feathers, and had lain 
there while | was almost within arm’s 
length of them; and then, when they 
saw me leave, they had waited until | 
was out of range, before making any at- 
tempt to escape. How could I prove 
this? There on the brown mud were the 
marks where they had been, and because 
of this similarity of color, and the place 
being shaded by tall trees, I had failed 
to see them. I wish your readers to 
understand that this is no “ fish story,” 
but a fact to which I am willing to make 
affidavit. Yet the black duck is looked 
upon as one of the wildest of our fresh- 
water ducks; and so he is. But he is 


more than that; for he has nerve and 
cunning. 
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On another occasion I saw 7 of these 
ducks alight in a little pool of water on 
an open meadow. Along one side of 
this meadow there was a high bank to 
keep out the tidewater, and this bank 
was within easy range of the ducks, 
The day was partly cloudy, dark one 
moment and bright with sunlight the 
next. Making a wide circuit, I got be- 
hind this bank and walked on to get 
opposite where the ducks were. When 
[ had reached the right spot, it was 
quite cloudy, and I peeped over the bank 
but could see no ducks. There was no 
tall grass or other cover to hide them, 
so I waited a few moments. Then as 
nothing showed up, my conclusion was 
that they had gone. Rising to my feet, 
[ walked to the top of the bank, and 
then along it for about 80 yds. Then 
I turned to go back and at the same 
moment the sun came out bright and 
clear, and with the coming of the sun- 
light up went those ducks from the very 
spot where I had marked them down. 
Yet when I had come up from behind 
that bank I had been within 20 yds. of 
them and in plain sight. Why had they 
not flushed? Because they knew that, 
it being cloudy, I did not see them on 
the dark, muddy edge of the pool, and 
that it was safer for them to remain 
quiet. But when the sun came out they 
realized that I would see them, as was 
the fact, and they left in a hurry. I 
take this as pretty good proof that the 
black duck knows how to judge of cir- 
cumstances; but from the two first in- 
stances mentioned, that he does not al- 
ways use that judgment for his best in- 
terest and safety. Why this should be 
so, I leave for others to say; for I con- 
fess my absolute inability to answer the 
question. That the black duck is the 
wildest and shyest of our fresh-water 
ducks, as usually seen, I admit; but why 
should he at times appear to be so stu- 
pid? I once had one lie to a point of 
one of my dogs, and if I had had my 
gun we would have had duck for dinner 
the next day. Tuomas C. ABBOTT. 
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HOW TO TOTE A BUCK. 





The picture on page 251 of the March 
Sports AFIELD—while no doubt taken 
just for fun and not intended as showing 
the manner of toting deer in that- locality 
—is one to make a hunter laugh and re- 
call some of the tricks he has seen other 
greenhorns do. Of course I do not 
know the men in the picture, but they 
look like highly intelligent sportsmen 
and no doubt would never try to carry a 
big buck in that way. But as it may 
lead some tenderfeet to try it and thereby 
lead them into trouble, I will try to ex- 
plain whereis they are wrong. 

In the first place, look where the head 
hangs and what would be the result if 
they had to get over a windfall or through 
brush. It would have been far better if 
the buck had been turned t’other end to, 
but even that would have been but one 
error corrected. The proper way to 
pack a deer is as follows: Lay your 
deer on his back, bend his neck so that 
his head comes up over the brisket and 
tie the forelegs together behind his ears. 
This will hold his head up out of the 
way of all brush and logs. Then get 
two poles about 10 ft. long and about 2 
inches thick; pass one on each side of 
his neck (between it and the leg) and on 
along his side and through the gambol 
joint of the hindleg. Then, with a man 
at either end with a pole on each shoulder, 
the pack will not swing, nor will it seem 
nearly so heavy, and the guns can be 
laid across the poles or carried in the 
hand. Care should be taken in going 
down-hill to get your neck from between 
the poles, should you chance to fall, as 
the deer is likely to roll and you can 
easily see what you would get with the 
poles crossed on your neck, like a pair 
of shears. I know what would happen 
as I have “been thar”’ and the fall would 
have made a fine picture for others to 
look at; but there was no fun in it for 

me. E. S. Brooks. 
Antigo, Wisconsin. 





ANENT THE CATFISH. 





Upon reading your article headed “A 
Knock for the Catfish” in the March 
issue of Sports AFIELD, I wish to say 
that we have in our streams a fish we 
call channel or forked-tail cat, which has 
a small head and speckled body, and is 
considered by most of our Southern 
people a very fine table fish and is very 
gamy, being found mostly in deep clear 
water. The mud cat or bullhead cat 
which inhabits ponds and muddy streams 
we find is not so palatable, having a 
muddy taste and giving very little sport 
to the fisherman who catches them, the 
latter species of the catfish is not con- 
sidered worth taking by a real angler, 
but a good string of the former, looks 
very tempting. R. B. Kwavr. 

Fort Worth, Texas. 





FIVE HUNDRED pairs of Hungarian 
pheasants have been secured for prop- 
agation in the Spokane country by John 
Uhlig, game warden, and they will be 
liberated in various parts of the district. 
The bird is a little larger than our own 
belovéd Bob White and a little smaller 
than the native pheasant or ruffed 
grouse. In its game qualities it embodies 
many of the characteristics of the quail. 
It stands the climate admirably, coming 
from the mountains of Hungary, and is 
well adapted to Eastern Washington. 
Its habits are similar to Bob White’s. 
It is a prolific breeder and is a fine game 
bird for the sportsman—lying well to 
the dog. The Harrington Gun Club last 
year turned loose many pairs and they 
have already been stocked in various 
districts of Oregon during the past two 
years. Then, too, T. B. Ware of the 
Spokane Gun Club has written to an 
Eastern ornithologist for advice concern- 
ing the importing of pinnated grouse 
or our Eastern prairie-chicken—his idea 
being that this bird should be much bet- 
ter adapted to the Spokane country than 
the native grouse, which is a smaller bird 
and does not stand civilization so well. 
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THAT CANADIAN WOLF HUNT. 
By L. O. ARMSTRONG. 





The wolf hunters were, of course, very sorry 
to learn that Colgate Hoyt, Dr. Fahnestock, 
Dr. E. L. H. McGinnis, Jim Cruikshank, Major 
Morrison, G. M. Bosworth and many others, 
could not come. However, we had Jas. K. 
Hackett with us, Byron Brooks, Fred Scully, 
Edward Huffer, Ernest Tremblay, J. A. Hope 
and five good guides, one of whom was at least 
a fair cook. Therefore it was a happy party 
that left Montreal on the C. P. R. Minneapolis 
Express. 

We arrived on time, at 12:30 p. m., at Kip 
pewa, Que., near the boundary between Ontario 
and Quebec, on the shores of great Kippewa 
Lake. It was blowing great guns, and snow- 
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find the real, old Indian, narrow toboggan to 
pull through the woods; you can imagine our 
surprise and disgust to find a couple of Mont- 
real toboggan slide productions. However, one 
of them inverted made a very good dining table 
later. At 3:45 p. m. our rebellious sleigh 
drivers had been converted into amiable fel- 
lows and we set out with everybody wearing 
the entire wolf-hunting outfit, which is warm 
and sufficient for any weather when a pair of 
10 lb. Thessalon, Ont., blankets envelops them 
when facing a gale of wind with the thermom- 
eter several degrees below zero. We were very 
comfortable, but our teamsters felt the con- 
trary. It was all right for us, they said, with 
our patent tents and stoves inside, and an 
abundance of dry fuel everywhere; but what 
will our horses do, with the snow falling fast 
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NEARING OUR CAMP SITE. 





ing, and we were not surprised to find that 
the teamsters objécted to starting out with us 
at 3:30 p. m. to find a solitary camp on that 
unpeopled stretch of lake shore. It took us 
until 3:30 to dine at the Kippewa Hotel and 
to get our supplies at the two very good out- 
fitting places of which Kippewa is justly proud. 
At A. M. Cameron’s and Shannon & Fraser’s 
we found two stores that had everything we 
wanted and something that our imaginations 
had not suggested to us. Kippewa is a great 
moose and canoe trip country and is patronized 
by some of the best American, British, French 
and German sportsmen. There is only one 
qualification which I must make about Kip- 
pewa outfitting, and that is in connection with 
toboggans. We had ordered and expected to 


and the high wind? We could not trot an inch 
on the lake, as there was a recent heavy fall 
of snow and some slush here and there. At 
5:45 we were near a lumberman’s stopping 
place. The snow was falling fast; the wind 
was strong and the moon was of no particular 
use, hidden by snow and leaden skies. We 
told the teamsters we would go and have tea 
and feed the horses. Alacrity was abundant 
and at 6 p. m. we had all shaken hands with 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones and the 3 children in their 
clean home. There were 11 of us and n0 
servant, and to see Mrs. Jones with a baby 
in one arm cooking that very excellent meal 
was a sight to be remembered. After supper 
Mr. Hackett amused and entertained the party 
by dancing a combination of fandango and 
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tarantella, besides giving us the latest music 
hall selections on a phonograph, after which 
we rolled up in our blankets and were soon 
comfortably asleep. Although the thermom- 
eter stood at 30 below that night, the one day 
out in the open had already hardened us. After 
a good breakfast we left the house at 7 a. m., 
with the temperature 28 below zero. It seemed 
incredible to us that it should be so cold, but 
when we reached a large stretch of open lake 
we were ready to believe in that or any other 
reading of the thermometer. We had no dif- 
ficulty in finding Brooks’ and Hope’s camp. 
Their camp was empty, they having gone ahead 
to prepare our camp ground 2% miles further 
north on Mackenzie Island. Arriving at our 
camp, we found things quite comfortable. The 
round camp-stove in the middle of the round 
tent was a great success and kept us supplied 
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trip meeting a freshly killed carcass of a deer 
and refusing to eat it. I feel, however, that 
the possibility of hydrophobia is real. Jam- 
bone put up a stronger argument when he said 
that every green trapper who met such a car- 
cass would poison it with strychnine or, worse 
still, with cyanide of potassium. It was a mis- 
take to do so, he believed, because the wolves 
had got on to that simple expedient and were 
wise about it. His plan is to throw his bait 
all around the carcass. The wolves come and 
walk around the carcass and will pick up loose 
bits if carefully prepared without leaving the 
human smell upon it. The Indian is not a 
wolf hunter. There are three chief reasons for 
this: 

1. His Indian religion has left within him 
a superstitious fear of killing a wolf. 

2. He has a horror of handling poison, 
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VIEW OF OUR CAMP. 





with hot water every hour of the day and night. 
The pineapple toddies, when administered to 
the members and guides in that sociable round 
tent once only per diem at night, with our 
feet toward the round stove, loosed their other- 
wise very tight guides’ tongues and from them 
we heard some good stories of their experience. 
They were not men of a lively imagination and 
none of their stories are as wonderful as some 
of the nature fakirs’ productions, but they 
were instructive and very interesting. Frank 
Jambone and Frank McCracken, our Kippewa 
guides, both expressed a. horror of eating a 
deer that had been killed by wolves. Mc- 
Cracken thought that the wolves poisoned the 
deer with their teeth, causing a hydrophobic 
condition. I thought of poor Hubbard with 
Dillon and Elson on that pathetic Labrador 





which may be explained by the possibly infre- 
quent washing of his hands. There are clean 
Indians who wash frequently, however. 

3. Wolf hunting does not pay as well as 
hunting the fox, mink, otter, marten, fisher, 
etc., etc., with trap and poison, and therefore 
the Indian will not bother with wolf hunting. 

The Kippewa wolf proved to be wily indeed. 
He killed four deer within three miles of our 
camp but we never saw him. We heard him 
in the night at a distance but we could not 
hunt him in the dark, as the weather was 
stormy. He did, however, take poison, and 
thereby hangs a tale. Our Mr. Hope, trapper, 
wolf hunter, etc., awakened our guides’ curiosi- 
ty by telling them of a wonderful poison he 
had which would kill the wolves within six 
feet of where they took it, which had no taste 
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nor smell, etc. A bottle of this was given 
them and we proceeded at once to bait a large 
area of country with great care. These baits 
were left undisturbed for two days. When vis- 
ited the third day we found that the baits had 
been taken by both wolves and foxes, whose 
tracks from the bait were followed by various 
members of our party. I followed two of these 
tracks myself and had unmistakable evidence 
in the shape of staggering steps and dragging 
paws that the food had not agreed with them, 
but this illness was short-lived; in a very few 
minutes the animals trotted on, feeling appar- 
ently as well as ever. The poison was cyanide 
of potassium and the dose given what would 
stay on a five cent piece. I would like to hear 
from those who have used this poison. Our 
strychnine was successful. So far we had not 
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at his head. The guide very quickly and cley- 
erly pulled out his knife, which all the wolf 
hunters carry in a sheath, and cut the lynx 
on the side of the head. The animal did not 
like his reception, and, swerving aside, sprang 
at Hope, who had stood to one side and was 
holding his rifle ready to use, and with wu- 
erring aim, (Hope was the best shot in his 
regiment in South Africa) gave it that deadly 
little bullet fairly between its two fiercely glar- 
ing green eyes. The lynx fell ina heap. Hope 
gave it another as a precaution. How dearly 
we wished that the wolves would try some 
thing of the same game, but they were too well 
fed and chose stormy nights to surprise the 
deer. We heard them after the deer when kill- 
ing them at night, but we never could see one, 
Although we got several with strychnine, the 














FOLLOWING A FRESH TRAIL. 





had a shot at anything and we had been 4 days 
in camp. 
_ * * * * * 

The Lynx Hunt was a most exciting affair. 
The fresh trail of a lynx was followed for sev- 
eral miles before his trackers came up to him. 
The lynx is always a poor climber of precipices, 
though a great tree climber, and when a steep 
mountain range was met, he doubled back into 
the valley or followed it. Hope and his guide, 
who were leading in the hunt, knew of this 
peculiarity of the animal and made several 
cuts, shortening the road followed by the lynx. 
Twice the lynx climbed a tree, either for se- 
curity or with the hope of being able to pounce 
upon his followers. He evidently was not sat- 
isfied with his location, however, and descended 
again each time. The guide, who was leading, 
came upon him suddenly and the animal sprang 


chance of shooting one was still well worth 
going to try for. We had only fairly started 
our hunt when we realized that time was up 
and we must leave again for the front. We 
were reluctant to go, because we felt that we 
were only just getting into the game. 

We added to the Wolf Hunters’ Club the 
names of, J. K. Hackett, Ed. Huffer, F. Scully, 
Byron Brooks, and J. A. Hope. We commis 
sioned our guides to come back and look over 
the line of traps and baits we had out, and 
finally wound up our ten days’ hunt with a 
hard tramp of twelve miles to Jones’ stopping 
place. This was a hard tramp because we had 
a thirty mile head wind to tramp against. 

Before closing my simple narrative I would 
say, that there is one feeling ever present with 
us up here, which is a desire to come back in 
summer to these wonderful island-dotted arms 
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of Great Kippewa Lake; each 10, 15, 20 and 
more miles long and running in every direc- 
tion, any one of which will take us into the 
best of all regions, namely, where we have 
never been. We have heard from forest rang- 
ers of the Upper Coulonge, with its millions of 
speckled trout, but we have never been there. 
We want to go very much. We also want to 
follow those waters to their junction with the 
head waters of the St. Maurice River, which 
would bring us down to Three Rivers, and to 
the head waters of the Saguenay and down to 
the mouth of the Saguenay River itself. We 


‘would like to do all this but life is short, and 


our occupations many. Some fortunate beings, 
however, have the time, money and physique, 
with the taste added, for such a trip, than 
which we know of nothing better in the way 


cluded the hunt, and finally reached the end 
of that 12-mile tramp at the stopping place, with 
its suspicion of civilization. 
sleighs in which we drove back to Kippewa 
and the railway. On the return we had a good 
lumbermen’s dinner at Lumsden’s Mills. Mr. 


Here we met 


Lumsden drove us behind some very fine horse- 
flesh to the Bellevue Hotel at Temiskaming, 
which is a well built summer resort, that a big 
furnace keeps warm all the year around. All 
our connections we made successfully. Three 
of our party go home with a pelt apiece. Not 
wonderful, you say; perhaps not, but try next 
year for yourself to shoot a wolf in a heavily 
timbered country; if you succeed (otherwise 
than by pure accident), you will find that you 
have a story that every true sportsman will 
be glad to hear. 
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THE LAST SNARL. 








of recreation. Here on Mackenzie Island, 
where we are camped, is a string of 4 or 5 
small lakes—lakes within a lake—and within 
easy reach are bass lakes. These could easily 
be stocked with trout and preserved. The 
speckled trout fishing is now a little further 
away, but it is here in close enough vicinity. 
How marvelous are the waterways of this 
Northern Country. We have been coming here 
for many years, and yet we have not seen the 
hundredth part of it, nor the thousandth part 
of it we might say without exaggeration. Long 
live the North for ten months of every year! 
The only months we would cut out are the 
freezing up month in the fall and the thawing 
out month in the spring. 
Without a frost bite at any time we con- 








ALASKAN GAME NOTES. 





Ronning Brothers returned recently from a 
deer hunt, bringing in several fine specimens. 
While hunting, Jorgen was struck in the face 
with a devil club, three of the little thorns 
striking and remaining in one of his eyes and 
causing a very severe pain. Dr. Shurick ex- 
tracted the thorns, and by proper care the eye 
may be saved. Herring and halibut fishing is 
going on in full blast, the Clatawa and several 
others being out with their gear, and making 
good catches. Most of the fish are shipped to 
Seattle. Darby and Johnny Choquette and 
Michael Gregory brought 14 deer to town as 
the result of two days’ hunting last week.— 
Wrangell, Alaska Sentinel. 
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A NATURE STUDY. 





Ed. Draper, the head cook at the Jefferson 
Hotel, sat up with his sick friend, Joe Prior, 
the other night. Joe lived in a log shanty 
surrounded by a luxurious growth of iron 
weeds about the edge of the town. As the 
candle was giving up the ghost the sick man 
heard something scratching on the foot of his 
bed. He looked up out of startled eyes and 
muttered: “It’s the grave-diggers, Ed.” 

Then something ran swiftly across the floor. 
In the weird shadow of the dying candle it 
looked as big as a circus lion. Ed saw it and 
so did Joe. Joe is still alive but without hope. 
The darkies about the neighborhood say no 
man ever survived the visit of the grave-digger. 
When it reaches up and scratches on the foot- 
board of a sick man’s bed, further attendancy 
by the physician is a useless waste of good 
money. ; 

A reporter called on Draper, the cook, and 
wanted to know what a grave-digger looked 
like. “Well, sah,” said Draper, scratching his 
head, “it went through so quick hit didn’t give 
me time to. speck’late. But it was long 
an’ slim an’ ’peared to be goin’ somewhar, an’ 
I didn’t try to stop it. You see Cap Austin— 
he saw one onct in th’ daytime.” 

“A grave-diggah,” said Cap, reminiscently, “is 
somethin’ like a possum, only longer and 
friskier. Hits eyes shine like headlights in de 
night-time an’ a day you can’t see whar hits 
eyes is. If you git hit cornered hit spits fire 
same as a viper an’ jumps at your face. Ah 
seed ’em jump higher’n a eight-foot man. Dey’s 
got 18 lives like a cat and ’wen dey climbs a 
tree by yo’ window an’ cries, yo’ mout as 
well git yo’ coffin.” 

“Dat ain’t no grave-digger, Cap; dat’s 
high-yeeney wot yo’s thinkin’ ’bout,” said Char- 
ley Pat, porter at the “refreshment parlor,’ who 
Overheard Cap’s diagnosis; “a grave-digger 
ain’t no bigger’n a house cat but hit’s got a 
shell on its back like a turtle an’ yo’ can’t split 
it wid an axe. Hit’s got er snout like one 0’ 
dese heah oleomagireen boats wat swims under 
de sea an’ hit kin bore through a stone wall. 
Wen a man’s gwine ter die it goes out inter de 
semunary an’ commences to diggin’ a hole on 
his lot—” 

“An’ scratches his name on th’ stone,” 
broke in Sandy Patton, a sawbuck artist, with 
gentle irony. “Charlie, yo’ got yo’r wires crost. 
Th’ grave-digger yo’ saw was a pickshure in 
th’ story book. Now, de grave-digger ob swien- 
tific *“loocidation has er small body, flat nose, 
round green eyes an’ has terribul long claws 
like a eagul. It don’t dig till th’ man’s buried 
an’ if de box ain’t strong hit kin git through. 
But it don’t bodder ’bout a sick man. Ah 
knows sick people wat’s libin’ yet, an’ a grave- 
digger run crost dere yard years agone.” 
“Don’t b’lieve no sich stuff!” retorted Char- 
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lie, “’sides which 
yo’ saw.” 

“What was it then?” Sandy wanted to know, 
with some heat. 

“A rat most likely,” said Charlie, with scant 
respect. “If de gem’men wants ter know wat 
a grave-digger ackshully am, let ’im ax Unele 
Mark—he knows!” 

This seemed to,meet with such unanimoys 
approval that the reporter decided to submit 
the question to the highest authority, Uncle 
Mark Davis, who is by a long ways the oldest 
negro in town and to whom for years uncount- 
able the lore of the woods and fields was as a 
thoroughly mastered book. He has lived next 
to Nature so long that he has become a part 
of it and no beast or bird of this zone has 
escaped his thoughtful consideration. Uncle 
Mark is now totally blind and for several 
years has resided at the county infirmary. 
When told that he was the chosen arbiter on 
the controversy over in town, he grinned with 
self-complacency and said: “Did yo’ bring me 
dat baccy?” 

Two twists of natural leaf were handed him. 
He felt carefully, to make sure. 

“A grave-niggah is —” 

“No, Uncle Mark—a grave-digger.” 

“Hit ain’t much diffrunce,” said the old man, 
not relishing the correction; “a grave-digger 
is a culled gem’men wat digs graves.” 

Epcar WHITE. 


dat ain’t no 


grave-digger 


WE have this day received a copy of the new 
Ideal Hand Book, in which we find many new 
things that have never been catalogued before, 
reloading tools, moulds, etc., for their new 
metal gas check bullets for the following high 
power rifles, .25-35, .25-36, .25-20, .33 Win. Model 
86, .35 Win. Model ’95, 7.65m-m, 8m-m, 9mm 
Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, also for the new 
.20-30 Remington Automatic, .32 Remington 
Automatic, .35 Remington Automatic, .32, .35, 
and .351 Winchester Self Loading rifles, also 
new designs of their short range bullets for the 
.08 Colt’s New Army and S. & W. Military re 
volvers. Improvements are shown and described 
for the Armory reloading outfit, new “Light: 
ning” De-capper for Krag and New Springfield 
shells, new Micrometer sight gauge for model 
1901 peep sight, primer tables, bullet tables, and 
tables of velocity, trajectory and penetration, 
have been revised and brought up to date. An 
other new feature of this new Catalogue is that 
with the illustration and description of each 
bullet, general information is given as to what 
particular arm it is for, and the quantities of 
the various powders, high and low pressure 
smokeless, as well as black that may be used, 
and much other information. This book also 
gives valuable hints to shooters of rifles, pistols, 
and shotguns. Send your address together with 
6c in stamps to the Ideal Mfg. Co., 8 R St., New 
Haven, Conn., and get a copy of this interesting 
book. 
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WISCONSIN GAME NOTES. 





This then is to gonfess to an error. (See my 
article in March Sports AFIELD, page 257.) The 
shrike is not the whiskey-jack, though he is 
locally so called. The true whiskey-jack is the 
Canada jay (Perisoreus canadensis)—a bird 
which does not resemble the shrike at all. 
Every lumberman and deer hunter is well ac- 
quainted with the thieving Canada jay, for he 
steals almost from beneath their very noses. 
Why I allowed the manuscript to go to the 


‘Editor without correction, is more than I can 


imagine. Now, Sports AFIELD bird lovers, rub 
it in good: but you can’t say worse things of 
me than I have said of myself. Rub it in—I 


deserve it. 
* ok * 


Strange, is it not, how a wrong name clings 


jack, jack-salmon, okow, blowfish, green pike, 
etc., etc., it will remain the wall-eyed pike to 
the most of us to the end of the chapter. 

ok K * 

The outlook for grouse shooting in Northern 
Wisconsin next fall is poor, though it can’t 
well be poorer than it was last fall. I took 
an eight-mile tramp on the 27th of February 
and failed to see a single grouse, though I 
searched their haunts faithfully. On the 4th 
of March I drove for 30 miles over logging 
roads and didn’t flush a single bird, though I 
did see a few tracks in the snow. Where a 
year ago one would see 15 or 20 birds “bud- 
ding,” now only three or four appear. Grouse 
are scarce; let the sportsman stay his hand 
next fall. Hares and gray rabbits have been 
quite plenty this winter, though not as plenti- 
ful as heretofore. However, I have enjoyed 

















THAT CANADIAN WOLF 








in spite of better knowledge? By way of il- 
lustration, take that fine picture in last month’s 
Sports ArreLp—Caught in the Fox (page 261). 
That 714 pound fish is not a pike at all but 
a pike-perch (Stizostedion vitrem). The pike 
are all of the family Esocide and includes 
Pickerel, pike and muscallunge. If the fisher- 
man will take the trouble to examine the next 
“wall-eyed pike” he catches, he will discover 
that it resembles the perches more than it does 
the pikes. How much trouble and confusion 
we would have avoided had we agreed to call 
this fine pan and game fish the doré, as do the 
French Canadians. The book name, pike-perch, 
used by the U. S. Fish Commission is ideal, 
calling attention as it does to both the pike- 
like form and the body markings which re- 
semble those of the perch. However, in spite 
of the book name and such local names as 


HUNT.—— Part of Our Bag. 


several days “humping” rabbits from brush 
heaps and have unsuccessfully followed the 
long and tortuous trail of the varying hare. 


* * * 


The prairie horned lark usually arrives in 
the middle of February; this vear I saw my 
first on the 14th; the crows appeared on the 
19th. These two birds are very welcome, for 
we know that when they appear winter is on 
the wane. The former bird has been known 
to nest with us in March and the farmers often 
find their nests when doing the spring plowing. 


* ck * 
The trout season in Wisconsin opens this 
year on the ist of April. May every reader of 


these notes fill his basket on that day! 
Hickory, Wis. O. W. SMITH. 
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FOREIGN HUNTING NOTES. 
From Le Chasseur Francais. 


Ducks 1n Mexico.—A correspondent writes 
that ducks are to be found this winter in the 
State of Mexico, and that the most extraordi- 
nary battues have taken place. A landed pro- 
prietor of this part of Mexico states that in his 
vicinity the regularly organized duck hunters 
use batteries of large swivel guns, which they 
group under the name of armada, and that in 
three weeks they have realized as much as 
$7,000—a single discharge of the battery re- 
sulting in the killing of game valued at $1,400. 

cs a” ” 

A Rapssir Hunt In ALGERIA.—On Nov. 25 three 
hunters of Sidi-Aissa, Algiers—to wit, M. Vil- 
levalex, 1st assistant administrator; M. Cho- 
dez, director of the School for Natives, and 
M. Tufner, a land owner, were invited to hunt 
rabbits amongst the alfalfa fields of the Caid 
Seddick of the tribe of Ouled Ali Ben Paoud. 
In less than three hours, in a hunt extending 
over perhaps 2% miles, the three started 45 
and bagged 25 rabbits, the latter number being 
small on account of the absence of dogs to 
retrieve the wounded game. This seems to be 
pretty lively sport for a far-off country. 

cs co ca 

THE USE or Decoys In CLosep Grounps.—On 
Nov. 11 two gendarmes in the vicinity of Mar- 
seilles saw Monsieur Fouque, a civil engineer, 
awaiting in a blind the approach of such birds 
as he might be able to decoy by the songs and 
fluttering of several gold-finches and canaries 
that were confined in cages hanging about his 
shelter; this gentleman insisted upon his right 
to use such decoys in his own grounds, but the 
gendarmes seized the birds and cages and filed 
a complaint against him for violation of the 
rule of the prefectorate reading as follows: 
“Forbidden at all times, even during open sea- 
sons, hunting, killing, transportation, caging, 
selling or buying of the following named birds 
—thistle-finch, gold-finch, and canary birds.” 
M. Fouque was thereupon cited before the cor- 
rectional tribunal of Marseilles for violation 
of the law in regard to the use of decoys. The 
tribunal acquitted him of the charge, and this 
decision was confirmed some months after- 
wards by the Court of Aix; the Procurator 
General of the same court then appealed from 
the decision, and on the 5th of July, 1907, the 
matter came before the Court of Cassation. 
The appeal asked if in a piece of ground, in- 
habited, and completely enclosed so as to pre- 
vent entrance from surrounding lands, it was 
or was not lawful to use decoy birds for hunt- 
ing purposes, or to use warblers or other me- 


’ chanical devices for attracting birds within 


shooting distance, also to kill such birds de- 
coyed, the various means above mentioned 
having been forbidden by the statute of May 3, 
1844. The Court of Cassation rejected the ap- 
peal, leaving established the following as the 
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law: The use of any decoy is permissible 
within grounds enclosed and pertaining to a 
habitation. 

* * * 

BApDGERS IN FRANcE.—Upon the complaint of 
farmers of Blandouet, in Mayenne, France, 
a hunt for badgers was arranged for the 
1st of January, 1908. It really began on 
the 29th of December, on which day a 
badger weighing 31 lbs. was. killed in 
its hole by a bulldog named Sylvan, owned 
by M. Bonneau de Varanne; on the 38rd 
of January, in the preserves of the forest 
Petite Charnie, under the leadership of M. 
Bonle, a warden, 4 more full-grown badgers 
were killed after a fierce struggle, one in its 
hole separately, the three others in one place 
together. The killing was done by the two 
dogs called Sylvan and Ri-Ri; the badgers 
weighed respectively 22, 22, 23 and 23 lbs. On 
the 5th, in the Clairbois estate, two others 
were captured, weighing 25 and 28 lbs. The 
task of killing these was rendered very difficult 
and much prolonged on account of the breaking 
of the nippers used in dragging such animals 
from their holes; the dogs, which belonged 
to the owner of Sylvan before mentioned, were 
covered with blood, the one called Ri-Ri losing 
two toes and Sylvan having his upper lip badly 
torn. The success of the hunt was greatly due 
to the aid of the guards Lorillard, Clairet, 
Bonvet and Bonle. M. Goupil pulled one of 
the badgers out with his hands, the nippers 
being broken. Total score: seven badgers, 
weighing 174 lbs. 

oe *” * 

A HwunNTING EXPEDITION BEYOND OUR REACH.— 
The Russian Prince Demidoff (one of a family 
of world-wide celebrity for its wealth) has re 
cently left Kartoum for the more southern and 
interior regions of Africa, to engage in hunting 
wild animals of all possible species. The 
prince is about 23 years of age; he is accom- 
panied by a physician, a chef and a professional 
photographer; the latter will reproduce, as far 
as he finds it possible, by means of moving 
pictures, all the principal events of the trip, 
especially any encounters with the lion kings 
of the desert. The armament and outfit of the 
prince includes a great variety of guns and 
ammunition and also several large traps of 
steel or iron, to be set for the hippopotamus, 
crocodiles and the rhinoceros. The baggage 
and the party will be transported by 75 mules 
and a steamer chartered at the rate of $125 a 
day. The prince will probably spend six 
months in his travels, eventually arriving at a 
port of the French Congo, on the Atlantic 
coast. CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


—————.j7>_— 


We are in receipt of a communication from 
the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., saying, that the Managers of the James- 
town Exposition have just awarded the Ste 
vens Rifles, Pistols and Shotguns a Gold Medal. 
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OUR INCREASED SALES 
THE RECORDS PAST AND PRESENT 


made with 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 
“NEW E. C. (IMPROVED)” 
“NEW SCHULTZE” 
‘INFALLIBLE” 


Emphasize the fact that the shooters 
of America DEMAND THE BEST. 
Why not get in lineP 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Established 1802. 











NEW THREE BOLT MODEL 


Our 1907 New Model Three Bolted Gun embodies all of the requisite qualities of a 
perfect gun—safety, strength, durability, superior shooting qualities, beautiful lines, nice 
balance and in our high grade guns very fine finish and richness of ornamentation. Sce 
cut No. 7, $300 list gun shown above—special price, $213.75, ejector $10 extra. 

We guarantee the three bolts to hold the gun tight for all time and not allow the 
gun to fly open in discharging. 

We guarantee the coil main springs forever against breaks and miss-fires. 

Send for 1907 Art Catalog, describing improvements and special prices on 18 grades, 
$17.75 net to $300 list. 


ITHACA GUN CO., - Boxg, Ithaca, N. Y. 










In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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A NOTE FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 


Every writer whose utterances are really 
worth while has his own individuality—even 
as the humblest Mexican peon in the land 
where these lines are penned may have a rare 
charm of manner—and as a fair sample of such 
individuality it may not be amiss for us to 
commend to our readers’ attention Mr. Fraser’s 
humorously instructive essay, Nature Faking 
and Criticism, appearing in the editorial de- 
partment of this issue. It is, to quote the 
words of a well-known San Antonio sportsman, 
“good medicine for the blues.” 

Del Rio, Texas. CLAUDE KING. 


ie 
> 


Or course, nearly all expert anglers and bait 
casters are already using the “Perfect” finger 
hook, but for the benefit of those who wish to 
become experts also, we give below a few 
claims which the manufacturer makes in be- 
half of this little invention: It can be adjust- 
ed to any position so that the user can get a 











firm grip without cramping the hand; it holds 
the reel securely on the rod; it can be attached 
or detached instantly without the aid of any 
tool; it is the lightest detachable finger hook 
made; it is very strong and cannot break; it 
prevents the rod from slipping; it is a great 
aid in long distance casting, as well as fishing 
with bait or fly rod; nearly all the prominent 
tournament casters use it; it is impossible to 
construct a better one; once used, always used. 
As the price of this hook is only 50 cts. we 
assure our readers that they will get back 
many times this amount in comfort from the 
first day’s use. Send to W. J. Jamison, 1274 
Polk St., Chicago, mentioning Sports AFIFLD. 
_—————— ——————— 
CARIBOU GOING SOUTH. 

A dispatch from Winnipeg says that the 
greatest herd of caribou ever seen in the Yukon 
is now heading southward across the head of 
Sixty-Mile River, about 100 miles west of Daw- 
son. The herd has been crossing there for 
over 3 months and it is estimated that fully 
100,000 have already crossed and there is no 
end of the mammoth procession in sight. 


AFIELD. 


WESTERN DIVISION A.C. A. MEET, 


The canoeing season is approaching, 
soon preparations should be made for a dive 
sion meet, which is to be held from July 10 to 
20, on the shore of Spring Lake, near Grange 
Haven, Michigan. All the boys who attendel™ 
our last two meets are anxiously looking f 
ward to this one. The advantages of this me@ 
are many, among which are the accessibility 
the location for all. A one night’s ride acroggy 
the lake for the Chicago and Milwaukee boys, 
railroad and inter-urban facilities for all they 
others. Spring Lake is large enough to lay 
out the triangular sailing course, with 3 on@ 
half mile Legs, while it is narrow enough te 
prevent very rough water. It is eight or ten” 
miles long, therefore affords unlimited possibik 
ities for one day trips, down and into Lake™ 
Michigan, or the other way towards Grand 
Rapids. There are also many delightful cruises” 
which may be made in this vicinity. Among: 
others from the head waters of the Muskegon ™ 
down to its mouth at Lake Michigan, with the? 
assurance of the best of many kinds of fishing. 
The prospects of a big camp are indeed very 
bright. We have added many new members 
and still we all know of some good fellow 
whom we would like to camp or cruise with, or 
even beat in a race. This is the fellow we 
want in the association. So, my brother 
canoeist, get him in. The sooner the better. 
We do not want to increase the association 
without regard to personal, but any who 
answer the above description is every inch @ 
gentleman and a sportsman, and we want him. 

Next year we are entitled to the grand meet 
of the A. C. A. herefore, we must make this 
our “banner year” and cause the entire associa- 
tion to sit up and take notice of what the Baby 
Division is doing. You have all received notices 
from the Treasurer to pay your dues. Those 
who have not remitted, I trust, will ride along 
with us and send the dollar. In closing I wish 
to impress the following Don’t Forgets:—Pay 
your dues: Get another good member: Ar 
range your vacation so that you may be with 
the push from July 10 to 20 of this year: Toe 
be with us, at least at one of our Camp Fires 
and push and boost for the good of the A. C. A 

H. F. Norris, V. C., Western Div., A.C. A. 

Rockford, I1l., March 10, 1908. 


— ——_. 


JUST ONE OF MANY. 


Epiror Sports AFIELD: I received the Ste 
vens Crack Shot rifle as a premium for 6 sul 
scriptions to Sports AFIELD. I have tried it= 
and find that it shoots well and is a well made 
rifle. It gives entire satisfaction and I am 
well pleased wfth it. Thanking you for your 
promptness in shipping the gun, and with best 
wishes for Sports AFIELD, I am yours truly, 

Douglas, Neb. EUGENE HICKOK. 








